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Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for 
any period. 


The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 
RUBINSTEIN has said : ‘ But there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the WAGNER to LISZT : ‘Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
others, they are but imitations.’ t] 
MENDELSSOHN : ‘If I must name a choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.,’ 
LISZT : ‘ These fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes so well.’ 
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Royal Family. 
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WORKS BY W. B HENLEY 


| DEACON BRODIE. 
THREE PLAYS - ADMIRAL GUINEA. 
| BEAU AUSTIN. 
By W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo. 252 pages, printed by Constable on hand-made paper with wide 
margins, bound in cloth, top gilt, bevelled edges, 8s. 6d. net. 

In addition to the ordinary Edition, 30 copies have been printed on 
Japanese vellum, all of which are subscribed for, and 100 copies in large 8vo, 
on Dutch hand-made paper, twenty of which are still for sale at 25s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Beau Austin . . contains passages of 
such delightful English as no one with the smallest sense of style can read 
or hear without emotion, and its culminating scene is, both in diction and 
dramatic feeling, the noblest passage in English prose drama of the present 
century... . Admirai Guinea. This brilliant piece of workmanship isincom- 
parably deft and spirited, and if ever there was an acfad/e play this is _* 

Times.— Their publication in permanent form is in every respect to 
be welcomed by all lovers of good literature.’ 

Queen.—‘ Beau Austin is the finest play since Sheridan wrote.’ 

Liverpool Post.—‘ The style is exquisite. . . . and gives to all 
who have a feeling for elegant diction a rare treat.’ 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ Aeau Austin .... the characters are in- 
dividualised with exquisite deiicacy and certainty of touch, the action pro- 
deeds by nicely adjusted steps to its culmination and close, and the dialogue 
is full of humour, dignity, and beauty. ... . « Admiral Guinea. . . . the 
sleep-walking scene of the last act is one of the weirdest and most thrilling 
dramatic conceptions known to us.’ 


THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
THE ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE done into 


ENGLISH by JOHN FLORIO. With Introduction, by GEORGE 
SAINTsBURY. Vol. I. small 4to. xxx—379 pages, printed by Constable, 
and bound in half-buckram, 15s. net. 

Subscriptions are received for Vols. II. and III. of Montaigne (to be 
published early in 1893) at 12s. 6d. net. After publication the price of 
these volumes will be raised to 15s. each. 

*,.* The object of this Series is to place book-lovers and lovers of 
sixteenth century English in possession of masterpieces of English prose, 
produced in the most stately and distinguished form attainable by the 
printer's art. The reception of the first has been so favourable that the 
Publisher promises at least two more numbers for 1893; ‘ Heliodorus and 
Apuleius,’ and Philemon Holland's ‘ Suetonius.’ 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘We have not seen lately such a 
splendid piece of modern printing as the first volume of Mr. W. E. 
Henley’s ‘‘ Tudor Translations” Series—‘‘ Montaigne’s Essays.” ’ 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD and other 


VERSES. By W. E. HENLEY. Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. Price 
5s. net. Printed by Constable on special paper with rough eages. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ The passion of the verse, page after page, 
is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid light.’ 
Times.—‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ 
Academy.—‘A veritable virtuoso, a past-master of his craft. 
» . . - These are of a most rare and amazing excellence.’ 
Professor Minto in 7%e So00kman—‘ Mr. Henley’s “ Volun- 
taries” are an artistic triumph.’ 


A BOOK OF VERSES. 3) w. & Hewtey. Third 


Edition. 316mo. With Etched Title-page Vignette of the Old 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, by W. HOLE, R.S.A. 

Spectator.—‘ The author is a genuine poet . . . . there is fresh- 
ness in all he writes, and music in much of it, and, what is perhaps 
rarer, a clear eye for outline and colour and character in a good deal of it. 
. . . » Mr. Henley’s keenness of vision, freshness of feeling, and capacity 
for song are unmistakable.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘A horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet 
rightly done, little book—a book which no one should be advised to read, 
and which no one would be content to have missed.’ 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. Essays in Apprecia- 


tion. By W. E. HENLEY. Second Edition. 16mo. xii-235 pages. 
Printed by Constable. Cloth, top gilt, price 5s. net. 

Spectator.—‘ This is one of the most remarkable volumes of 
literary criticism—in more senses than one it is the most striking—that 
have appeared for a number of years. Mr. Henley has been known for a 
considerable time as one of the most fearless, if not also as one of the most 
uncompromising, of the art critics. . . . . He isa master of a most remark- 
able and attractive style.’ 

Athenzum.—‘ The exceeding liveliness of his style, his fondness 
for epigram and antithesis, his love of paradox and generalisation, his 
faculty of adapting old phrases to new uses, and other characteristics of 
his, attract and delight the reader... .. He possessess a wide range of 
reading, real insight, a hearty appreciation of good literature, and a 
genuine faculty of making just comparisons. A collection of brilliant yet 
thoughtful observations on authors and books in which there is not a dull 
line, and which contains much that is at once original and true.’ 


LYRA HEROICA: An Anthology selected 


from the best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries. By W. E. HENLEY. Printed by Constable, on laid paper 
and forms a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xvii+362 pp., bound in 
stamped gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 
The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action o1 illustrative of heroic sentiment. 
Guardian.—‘ Mr. Henley his brought to the task of selection an 
instinct alike for poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite 
wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.’ 
Boston Herald (U.S.A.).—‘One of the best anthologies by 
which literature has ever been enriched.’ 
Scotsman.—‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together.’ 


London: DAVID NUTT, 270-271 STRAND. 

















CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
‘ROPES OF SAND, the New Novel by R. E. 
FRANCILLION, is now ready in 3 volumes at every 
Library. 
TIME’S REVENGES. By Davin Curistie MvurRRAY, Author 
of ‘ Joseph's Coat,’ etc. 3 vols. 
‘In ‘* Time's Revenges "’ Mr. Christie Murray is at his best, and that can 


be very good indeed. In plot, construction, and character-drawing this 
novel is admirable.’— lVorld. 


GEOFFORY HAMILTON. By Epwarp H. Coorer. 2 vols, 

_ * The characters are all lifelike, and show considerable power of observa- 

a eee The scenes from Oxford life are also excellent. Mr. Cooper 

evidently loves the place, and has caught its spirit. —Atheneum. 

LADY VERNER’S FLIGHT. By Mrs. IUNGERFoRD, 
Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,' etc. 2 vols. 

‘Leaves even the reviewer in a sympathetic mood. ‘There are many 
brightly written pages and some good character sketches in “‘ Lady Verner’s 
Flight.” '"—Speaker. 
RUJUB, THE JUGGLER. By G. A. Henry, Author of 

‘The March to Magdala.’ 3 vols. 
‘.\a unusuaily interesting story... . . Unquestionably one of Mr. Henty’'s 


best pieces of fiction.'—Sco/tish Leader. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By CHARLES 
READE. With an Introduction by WALTER BESANT. Elzevir 


Edition. 4 vols. post 8vo, each with Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt top, 
145. the set. 
‘A very handsome reprint of a very great novel, and we can heartily 
recommend it to our readers as a profitable substitute for much contem- 
porary fiction.’—Guardian. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
BARBARA DERING. By Anitie Kives, Author of ‘ The 


(Quick or the Dead?’ 

‘** Barbara Dering” is one of the best books I have read, and one that 
every girl, and particularly every married woman, will do well to read. . . . 
It is perhaps one of the most brilliant character-studies in English 
literature.'— Woman. 

THE DREAM. By Emite Zora. ‘Translated by Exiza E. 
CHASE. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 

‘M. Zola has sought in this charming story to prove to the world that he 
too can write for the virgin, and that he can paint the better side of human 
nature in colours as tender and true as those employed by any of his con- 
temporaries, ... . It isa beautiful story, admirably told.'-—Sfeaker. 
BOB MARTIN'S LITTLE GIRL. By Davin Cnrisrie 

Murk Ay, Author of ‘ Joseph's Coat,’ etc, 

‘The clever work of aclever man. The intrigue is ingenious, the character- 
painting vivid, the dialogue crisp, terse, and to the point.'—Datly Telegraph. 
BLOOD ROYAL. wy Granr ALLeN, Author of ‘The Tents 

of Shem.’ 

‘ Ably conceived and well written. . . .. Perhaps the best novel that Mr. 
Grant Allen has written for many years.’—Aeview of Reviews. 

SUSY. By Brer Harte. With a Frontispiece and Vignette by 
J. A. Christie. 

‘Mr. Bret Harte gives us in ‘‘ Susy" a story of which we may say in a 
word that it is perfect in romance of situation and in realism of narrative. 

. . . A vivid picture, such as only Mr. Bret Harte can produce,’— |Vordd/. 


Loxpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccapi.iy, W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MARCH 1893. 


The Home Rule Bull. By Justin McCarrny, M.P., and 
THOMAS SEXTON, M.P. 

The Financial Causes of the French Revolution. By Baron 
FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 

Inaccessible Valleys. By Professor ALFRED R. WALLACE. 

Architecture—a Profession or an Art, By T. G. JACKSON. 

The Inner History of the Waterloo Campaign. By ArRCHIRALD 
FORBES, 

A Contemporary Letter on the Battle of Waterloo. Com 
municated by Her Grace the DUCHEss OF LEEDs. 

Aspects of Tennyson. (IV.) The Classical Poems. By 
HERBERT PAvuL, M.P. 

The Dislike to Domestic Service. By Miss CLEMENTINA 
SLACK, 

Jewish Wit and Humour. By the Curer Rapp. 

Hansoms and their Drivers. By W. Hl. WILKINS. 

The Decrease of Crime. By Sir EpmMunp F, Du CANg, K.C.B. 

A Britisher’s Impressions of America and Australasia, By 
the Rt. Hon. the EARL oF MEATH. 

The Rupee and the Ruin of India. By the Hon. Mr. Justice 
AMEER ALI, 

Alfred de Musset. By Leorpo_p KATSCHER. 

Enlargement of the House of Commons (w//i Plan and | iew), 
By CHARLES Barry, F.R.S.,; F.R.L B.A, 





— — —— 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltn. 
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G. P. PUTNAMS SONS LIST. 


JOHN WYCLIF, [ast of the Schoolmen and First of the 
English Reformers. By Lewis SERGEANT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s., 
roxburgh, 6s. 

(Vol. VII. ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” Series. ) 


NADAILLAC. ‘The Customs and Monuments of Prehis- 


toric Peoples. By the MAkQuIS DE NADAILLAC. Translated by NANCY 
BELL (N. D’Anvers). Fully Illustrated, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. A Military His- 
tory. By JoHN CopMAN Ropes. With 2 Maps, 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


AN ATLAS OF THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 


Containing 14 Maps and Battle Plans. Royal qto, cloth extra, 
21s. net. 


WHIST NUGGETS: Papers about Whist and Whist 
Players. Compiled by W. G. MCGUCKIN, cloth extra, gilt tops, 
2s. 6d. 





PARTIAL List OF CONTENTS :—Whist and Whist Players, éraham 
Hayward—Modern Whist, London Quartely Review-—Thirty-nine Article “Ss 
of Whist, R’chard Irving Dunbar—Rhyming Maxims, William Pele-- 
The Duffer's Whist Maxims, Cavendish— Cards Spiritualised — Mrs. 
Battle’s Opinions on Whist, Char/es Lamb—Ladies’ Whist, Spectator—A 
Whist Party, PAlip A. Welch—A Hand at Cards, G, W. P.—Metter- 
nich's Whist, Chaméer’s Journal. 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S WORKS. 


\ Re-Issue by arrangement with the family of the late HERMAN MEL- 
VILLE of his famous ‘ Romances of the Southern Seas Edited, with 
Biographical and Critical Introduction, by ARTHUR STEDMAN. The 
Series will comprise 4 vols., post 8vo, cloth gilt, price 6s. per volume. 


1. TYPEE: A Real Romance MOBY DICK; or, The 
of the Southern Seas. Ready White Whale. Next week 


OMOO: A Sequel és ss WHITE JACKET; or, the 


v . World on a Man-of-War. 
T'ypee, Ready. 


Vexrl week. 


to 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
And NEW YORK, 
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This is a small series of pens 
PERRY & Cos : ; 3, d 

meme JOXAUSTRALIANPEND Made in the U, M, B, and J 

sil ~ LONDON“ patterns in an incorrodible metal, 

which is coated with pure gold. 

PERRY & C22 No ink will affect these pens so 

a AUSTRALIANPENE as to cause them to rust, and 

ma they write with a nice, soft, and 


easy elasticity. 
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Used in the QUEEN'S HOUSEHOLD 


for many years. 





The’ ORIGINAL and FIRST Manufactured 
in Great Britain. 


Manufacturer to H.M. the Queen. 
Ww. POLSON & Co., PAISLEY. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1880. 


= CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 





Children’ s amemenen I 1/3) > 4 Hemstitched Y= 
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IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2s. r1d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 
—— T.} . . eieeekiaai > ono a ie 

per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. rid. ; 2} yards by 
3 yards, 5s. 11rd. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 11}d. _— Strong Huckaback 
Towels, < 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases fron 1s. 2d. each. Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


THE FIRST COMPLETE EDITION OF PEPYS. NEW VOLUMES OF THE ‘ALDINE POETS.’ 
THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, M.A. F.RS., Clerk | WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with 


of the Acts, and Secretary to the Admiralty. ‘Transcribed from the Memoir, Notes, etc,, by Aner oy &, oe _— alae iv. ; . . 
Shorthand MS. in the Pe pys ian Libr ary, Mz igdale ne College, Cam- 8vo. 2s. 6d Now first added to the S ries. eee « . ready. 
bridge, by the Rev. MYNors BRIGHT, M.A.., late Fellow and President Also 150 copies On large paper, Crown Ovo, 7 VOIS., 35° net. Prof 

of the Colle ge. With Lord Bravbrooke’s Notes. Edited, with addi- ‘It is as fortunate for literature as It must be gratifying to Protessor 


tions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. In 8 vols., demy 8vo, with | Dowden that the work has fallen into his thoroughly competent hands, for 
Portraits and other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. each. Also a Limited Edition | Wordsworth could have had no editor better equipped, not only by sympathy 


on Hand-made paper, 4to. ; price on application. at once loving and critical, but by accurate scholarship untainted by 
Vol. 1. immediately. pedantry.’—Atheneum. 
*.* Mr. Bright left about one-fifth of the Diary unprinted, but he tran NEW VOLUMES OF AE ‘ALL ENGLAND SERIES, 


scribed the whole, and the present edition represents this transcript, a few | JNDTAN CLUBS. By A. F. JENKIN, Inns of Court School 





unprintable passages only being omitted. Lord Braybrooke’s Notes have of Arms, andG. T. B. Copper, Orion Gymnastic Club. Illustrated. 18. 
been added to or altered where necessary, and a large number of additional “we 
Notes have been added m CANOEING, WITH SAIL AND PADDLE. sy Dr. J. Dz 
4 S hk Aes ~~ . % . J ry 1 x ; e sh; ( 7 sociation. Double 
Mr. Bright's Edition has long been out of print, and all other Editions HAYWARD, late Vice-Commodore, Britis! » \ssoc rm on —— 
half a l., 2 mmediatels 
contain only from a half to two-thirds of the whole Diary. Vol., 2s é 


SECOND AND CHEAP ER EDITION, containing all the Illustrations. ERLEY 
Super-royal 4to, printed at the Chiswick Press, £2 2S. WORKS BY C. 8. CALV 
EDWARD BURNE-JONES: a Record and Review. By 


Uniform Edition, in Four Vols., crown 
MALCOLM BELL. Illustrated with over 100 Reproductions of the most 


important Pictures, Designs, and Studies. printing re - VoL. I, LITERARY REMAINS, ah “Portrait and 


‘As sumptuous as the finest printing and the best reproductive processes | Memoir. Edited by Sir WALTER J. SENDALL, K.C.M.G. Third 
can make it; it is a worthy tribute to the work cf one of our greatest | dition, 1os. 6d. 


painters.’ — Times. 'VoL. II. VERSES AND FLY LEAVES. ‘Jhird Edition, 


‘It is not too mach to say that a more be autifully illustrated volume has | >s, 6d. 


ne ene Snare: ane oe Vor. Il, TRANSLATIONS into English and Latin, 
| : 


Just published, small crown 8vo, 5s. net. id It 


hird n, 7s. 6d. 
PERSEUS WITH THE HESPERIDES. A Poem. By] vor. IV. “THEOCRITUS, in English Verse. Third 
BRYAN CHARLES WALLER, Author of ‘ The Twilight Land.’ dition. Revised. 73. 6d. 
‘The work will considerably enhance “ts aut hor's reputation and will be Eee ere ‘ip 
read with enjoyment by every lover of poetry.’—Scofsman 


‘An old classical myth retold with cade aakietieaia* ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 
n old classical myth retold with pase Spirit and brightness. . oo ; 

Glasgow Herald. | FLY LEAVES. Eighteenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. Fourteenth Edition. ss. 


<arge post cs, 


POETS THE INTERPRETERS OF THEIR AGE, Py 


ANNA SWANWICK, Translator ¢ if ‘ Aschylus,’ ‘ Faust,’ ete. 
‘The more carefully Mu ss Su wick's sm 111 book is read and studied, e | 


warmer will be the satisfacti on felt at the ski i which has pac ike | ts P ages | DICTIONARIES AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


I | 


with interesting information and instructive reflection. . . . . The essay on | WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY OF THE 


Dante is a model of brie f, lucid Statement, achieving all possible succinct- ENGLISH LANGUAGE. A New Edition, th ghly revised and 
ness without sacrifice of any attainable adequacy. Spectator. enlarged under the supervision of NOAH PORTER, D 1D. LL.D, with 

‘ hrie it Most annreciative ac te of Tent . . Jrownin 2 : : 

i Two | oa! — most apy reciatiy account of Per nyson al 1 Br wing iluable Literary Appendices. Medium 4to, 2,118 pages, 

lose an admirable volume, marked throughout by fine literary taste, broaa \\ Seas ih Mon tn 4 une. J ' lin. 

; _ gs . b | W oodcuts Cloth, /1 11s. 6d. \isO IN 2 VOIS., J. 1 14 iin 
sympathies, and — enthus sm.'—/ngutrer. bindings wi 
d a : mm , aoe inding 
‘The writer ha S prodt a rk which will be greatly nstri igh od Prospectuses specimen pages sent free on application. 

young readers as well as interesting to those who ire fam iar with tl 


lcaelcniaes seanee as inter stn ee ee “| @ASC'S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Fifth 


dition, 8vo, 1 
To be compk chad in Light Monthly Parts, 1s. e ny 


JOHNSON'S GARDENER'S DICTIONARY. An entirely you's. cian, ma gath 1 DICTIONARY OF THE 
eee TERALS, and D. Desvak, Curator of the Glasgow GERMAN LANGUAGE. Translated by J. Fr. Davis, D.Litt. M.A. 


iSZov Crowr 


~esa 9 cse dlne<e TEUFFEL'S HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATU E 
THE BOTANISTS POCKETBOOK. Containing in a| sith Fsition, revised by Professor L. Scuwame,, “Translated by 


G. C. W. W AKI M \ 2 vols.. medium 8vo, 15S. eac 
Tabular Form the Chief Characteristics of British Plants, with the BRYAN’ Ss Vai MAA 2 ol OF PAINTERS: AND EN.- 
Botanical Names, Soil or Situation, Colour, Growth, and Time of : 
llowering of every Plant. Arranged under its own Order. With a = \VI ie Bad ith Pd Li ‘ of Cyphe oy ae Cr id M ps 
copious Index. By oe R. HAYWARD. \\ s Edition, thoroughly revised — Ren ge amg a ook papel AVES anc 
VALTER .ARMSTROS eTial Svo, DUC 453 38 


 DieTIONARY, Containing 


Botanic Garden , Part I. now pedely. 


. I 
Feap. 8vo, cl limp 


A GUIDE TO THE PAINTINGS OF FLORENCE: being COOP ER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 


Hi r Concise Not gaggen gee gh ce ) of Eminent bbe ms of all Age 
~ compiete torical and ritical Accour “ S all th ol Pictures an 1 ind Countries, and more particularly of Dis ished Nati of 
Vy] uotations fro >» hes t +s wrt . 
rescoes in Florence, with Quotations from the best Authorities. Short Great Britain and fecland,. 2 crown 8vo, «s. each 


Notices of the Lege nds and Stories connected with them or their 
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NOTES 

Tur Lords devoted Friday to a debate on lawless Clare, 
notable chiefly for Lord Spencer's admission that a change 
of venue may be necessary and for the Lord Chancellor's 
declaration that the Government is not indifferent to the 
state of the county. Ona question by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Speaker cautiously supported Mr. 
Mellor, whose want of tact and firmness has proved 
him ill-qualified for the Chairmanship of Committee. 
During the discussion on Supplementary Estimates the 
Chief Secretary pettishly refused to answer Mr. Lowther 
concerning light railways, and, as Mr, Chamberlain took him 
to task for his incivility, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had perforce to assume the part of peacemaker, Sir 
Albert Rollit moved a resolution on the railway rates 
grievance and demanded some cheap, simple and 
expeditious mode of settling disputes between carriers 
and traders. On behalf of the Companies it was urged 
that given sufficient time for the revision of rates all cause 
of complaint will disappear. The President of the Board 
of Trade recommended that time be given for revision 
and that the matter be then remitted to a Committee. 
And this solution of the difficulty was unanimously 
adopted, 


On the ‘dirty trick’ the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
a recognised authority, and he seemed rather ashamed of 
the hurried intimation of the proposed suspension of the 
twelve o'clock rule. Indeed, in the Commons on Monday 
he explained that there was no desire on the Government's 
part to put pressure on the Opposition. The suspension 
was sanctioned by 277 to 119 votes, as several members 
left the House to avoid the division. Sir John Gorst in 
Committee of Supply presented a resolution in support of 
the dockyard hands’ case and urged the Admiralty, with 
every other Government department, to afford an example 
to private employers in the treatment of workmen, The 
Secretary for War, having accepted the principle embodied 
in the motion, though he deprecated fantastic experiments 
with public money, the resolution was adopted. Several 
members submitted a moving appeal on behalf of the 
warrant and petty officers of the Navy, who merely claim 
the privileges enjoyed by non-commissioned officers in the 
Army,and the Secretary to the Admiralty replied that the 
matter is receiving careful consideration, 


Ix the Lords on Tuesday the Lord Chancellor moved 
the second reading of the Law of Inheritance Amend- 
ment Bill, designed to assimilate the distribution of 
real property to that of personalty in cases of intestacy, 
The rejection of the measure was proposed by Lord 
Dudley, who held that it would tend to the ruinous 
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sale and to the excessive sub-division of agricultural 
holdings. It was also condemned as crude and absurd by 
Lord Salisbury, who suggested that it was merely in- 
tended to demonstrate the purity of the Lord Chancellor's 
Radicalism. On a division, the Bill was thrown out by 
61 to 56 votes. The Navy Estimates came before the 
Commons in Committee of Supply, and the Secretary to 
the Admiralty insisted that a policy of continuity had 
been followed in the department. The programme 
includes the addition of 2,600 men and boys to the list, 
the augmentation of the marines until a total of 16,000 is 
reached, and the building of two first-class battle ships, 
two swift cruisers, three second-class cruisers, two sloops 
and twenty torpedo boats ; and yet the Estimates have not 
been increased. Lord George Hamilton feared the 
Government is trying to do too much for the money: 
otherwise little fault can be found with the proposals, 
which simply continue what the late Government began. 
By 186 to 151 votes the House negatived a resolution by 
Mr. Macartney for the slaughter of foreign cattle at arrival 
wharves, 





Wepnespay’s sitting of the Commons was occupied by 
the discussion of the Rating of Machinery Bill, whose 
second reading was moved by Mr. Holland, on the ground 
that it did not exempt from rating, but merely prevented 
over-rating. Of the 652 English and Welsh Unions 600 are 
in favour of the principle of the measure, and if it be re- 
jected revolutionary changes in the method of assessment 
may be expected in hundreds of parishes. Sir Richard 
Padget moved the rejection of the Bill, because it pro- 
poses a wolf-cum-lamb arrangement, since it benefits 
one section of the community at the expense of another: 
the measure instead of settling anything will unsettle 
everything. Despite the admission that the Government 
cannot deal with the question this session, the President 
of the Local Government Board expressed the opinion 
that the time had arrived when the House should deal 
with it. In his view a grievance had been proved, and 
he consequently urged a declaration on the subject. On 
a division the second reading was carried by 287 to 1354 
votes. 


On Thursday, in the Lords, the Lord Chancellor, taken 
by surprise concerning another token of the purity of his 
Radicalism—to wit, the packing of the county magistracy— 
explained rather inconsequently that he had done nothing 
of the kind, and that the representation of his party was 
absurdly small despite all he had done. The Commons 
refused by 242 to 129 votes to permit the insertion in the 
City and South London Railway Bill of a clause giving the 
London County Council power of purchase. The Prime 
Minister announced that the second reading of the Home 
Rule Bill has been postponed from Monday till Thursday, 
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as the Plan of Campaigu Commission must be discussed 
first ; and that it may be necessary to encroach on Saturdays 
or on the Easter holidays. Questions by Mr. Balfour as 
to this rushing policy elicited no further information ; and 
as Mr. Lowther was equally unsuccessful he opposed the 
suspension of the twelve o'clock rule, but the Ministerialists 
carried their point by 264 to 179, Mr. Balfour and other 
members declining to vote. Discussion of the Army 
Estimates was then opened. 





Dovust.ess the meeting of the Tory party in the Carlton 
Club on Wednesday will serve to remind the members of 
the elementary principle that the first duty of an Opposi- 
tion is to oppose. Lord Salisbury very properly urged 
that the Whips should receive more support, and that no 
stone should be left unturned to defeat the Home Rule Bill. 
The Government cannot (with truth at least) call any 
opposition by the name of obstruction when the terrible 
stake involved is considered. Of course, the proposal for 
the second reading before Easter is but a move to rush the 
Bill ere the public grasps its import. It is impossible to 
bring the measure into line with the requirements of the 
country, and hence amendments must be framed with 
caution, lest the party be committed to principles it can- 
not support. The Bill, said Mr. Balfour, is radically and 
wholly impracticable ; and every effort must be put forth 
to prevent its second reading, though party divisions must 
not be challenged without due deliberation, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, than whom none can do more efficient 
work at this crisis, promised loyal support in uncompro- 
mising opposition to Separation, and placed his services 
unreservedly at Mr. Balfour's disposal. Formal motion was 
unnecessary : the meeting unanimously agreed that the 
second reading should be met by a direct negative. 





Mr. Barrour, at Ealing on Wednesday, confined his 
observations to the British aspect of that nightmare of a 
proposal, the Home Rule Bill. The Irish Parliament 
might formulate demands the Imperial Legislature 
could not grant, (such was the burden of his speech) 
and might raise forces which arms alone could keep 
in check. ‘Two majorities, two systems of taxation, 
would paralyse constructive legislation in the Com- 
mons; and the debts of the Irish to the Imperial 
Government would be no more paid than the debts of the 
Irish tenant to his landlord; while the securities for 
British capital in Ireland would not be worth the paper 
they were written upon. Partly by favouring crime, 
partly by favouring obstruction, the Nationalists had 
beaten the Gladstonians, who had capitulated on ruinous 
terms: Britain is to pay a hundred millions sterling to be 
rid of the Irish Question, which is yet to be perennial. 
And the Bill struck as deadly a blow at the Briton as it 
did at the Irish Loyalist, who must never be abandoned. 





Tue Grimsby election strengthens the hands of the 
Unionists in fighting the Home Rule Bill, which Lord 
Salisbury has described as a revolutionary measure, for 
Mr. Heneage’s defeat of Mr. Broadhurst gives the Oppo- 
sition two additional votes in a division. Mr. Heneage 
secured 4,427 and Mr. Broadhurst 3,463 votes; the 
Separatist majority of 636, being replaced by a Unionist 
one of 964. The Halifax recount leaves Mr. Shaw in 
possession of the seat, as the figures remain practically 
unaltered. In Banffshire Mr. Grant has been chosen 
Unionist and Sir William Wedderburn Separatist candi- 
date. Opposition to the absurd yet mischievous legisla- 
tion of the Government is gathering in volume throughout 
the land. The unwarranted interference with the Scot- 
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tish and Welsh Churches has produced indignation in 
both countries and also in the rest of the kingdom ; and 
arrangements are being made to combat it. ‘To Mem- 
bers of the Church of England and other Lovers of Jus- 
tice,’ a circular, powerfully expressed and _ influentially 
signed, has been issued with marked success. The 
licensed victuallers have protested against the injustice of 
the Licensing Bill, and have avowed their determinationto 
resist it. In the opinion of the Duke of Argyll, the measure 
would work unequally and unfairly, and would lead to 
canvassing and even to bribery. 

Tur antagonism to the Home Rule Bill on the part of 
everybody in Ireland who has anything to lose is aeccen- 
tuated by the continued depression in public securities. 
Condemnation of the measure has been pronounced this 
week by Dublin University, the Diocesan Councils of the 
Irish Church, the Grand Juries of Longford and Tipperary, 
and by three thousand Londonderry women; while a 
meeting for public prayer has been held in Dublin in view 
of the present crisis. The Nonconformist Unionist Asso- 
ciation has issued an appeal to their co-religionists in 
Britain to save them from the abomination of Nationalist 
rule. And arrangements have been made for an Irish 
Loyalist gathering in London, to which Ulster sends seven 
thousand and Dublin and Cork send three thousand dele- 
gates. The Antis have held their conference, which con- 
sisted of praise of the Government and abuse of the Oppo- 
sition, with threats directed against the Lords. On the other 
hand, the Parnellite convention has expressed distrust and 
alarm at certain leading proposals of the measure. Arch- 
bishop Croke has failed in his attempt to reconcile the Irish 
factions at least until the Bill is rushed through the 
Commons, Mr. Justice O’Brien is not dismayed by the 
Gladstonian fury at his references to Clare lawlessness, 
which are supported by Colonel Turner, the late Divisional 
Commissioner for the district. For at the Kerry Assizes 
the Judge mentioned that, although the calendar is shorter 
than that for the corresponding period last year, the crimes 
included evidence a condition of great lawlessness and 
disorder. Mr. Justice Gibson complains that Limerick 
juries are determined not to convict malefactors. Outrages 
continue to increase in various localities. 

Tue French Chamber, though Panama will emerge at 
question time, has earned its pay during the week. M. 
Tirard’s Bill for levying a tax upon all Bourse transactions 
has reached the Senate, and the outside brokers prophesy 
a speedy transference of business from Paris to Capel- 
Court. Be that as it may, M. Ribot has scored over the 
measure protecting Foreign Ambassadors against news- 
paper attacks which despite Radical and Boulangist 
opposition he carried on Monday by 257 votes to 188. 
As a sop to the more militant Socialists, the Senate’s 
clause empowering the immediate arrest of journalistic 
outrage-mongers has been removed from the Press Bill, 
On Wednesday the trial of the Panama defendants for 
bribery began in the Palace of Justice before a posse of 
judges, presided over by M. Pilet Desjardins, That 
gentleman evidently regards himself as a wit and has inter- 
rupted M. Charles de Lesseps’ very frank confession with 
such delicate strokes, as ‘Cut it short’ and ‘Leave the 
Government alone.’ As the accused proposes to take his 
time ; those unnamed defendants M M. de Freycinet, Floquet 
and Clémenceau must sit on tenterhooks for many days. 
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Tue election of delegates to the Spanish Cortes on 
Sunday passed off quietly. So far as concerns the pro- 
vinces, the Ministerialist candidates have well-nigh swept 
the field. In the New Assembly the Government will 
probably command 280 votes; while the Opposition will 
consist of 54 Conservatives who still follow the lead of 
Seiior Canovas, some twenty Dissidents who have attached 
themselves to Senor Silvela, 26 ‘ Belligerent,’ and 10 
‘Pacific’ Republicans, and 8 or 10 Carlists. The most 
remarkable result is the success of the Republicans in the 
capital, where they have placed their six candidates at the 
head of the poll, leaving room for the election of but two 
Liberals. It has been made the occasion of great rejoicing 
among the Republican Clubs and factions, and has led to 
the resignation of the Civil Governor of Madrid.. It 
should probably be construed as an indication less of 
Madrid's disaffection towards the dynasty and desire for a 
Republic, than of its disgust at Liberal corruption and at 
Conservative incapacity. 


Seyvep Atti-sin-Saip, Sultan of Zanzibar has been 
gathered to his fathers and Hamed-bin-Thwain, his nephew, 
reigns in his stead. The death of a ruler in the prime of 
life and well disposed moreover to the British ascendancy, 
is to be regretted. Besides, the occasion might well have 
developed into riot since the capital swarms with dubious 
Arabs—Tippoo Tib for one 





and a pretender was in the 
field. Thauks however, to the energy displayed by certain 
Britons the populace did not move a finger. Two hundred 
and fifty blue-jackets, landed from the Philome/ and Blanche, 
lined the front of the palace within a quarter of an hour 
after the news became known. The gates opened at the 
summons of Mr. Rennell Rodd, Sir Gerald Portal’s substi- 
tute, and the interloper, one Kalid Barghash, was removed 
to his own house. Also General Mathews, commander of 
the royal army, patrolled the town and so prevented 
street-corner gatherings. The latest from Sir Gerald is 
that his caravan reached Lake Naivasha, some ninety-five 
miles from Victoria on February the 11th. 

Tue Russian Government has issued a_ proclamation, 
which will be presented by its diplomatic agents to the 
Powers as an official note. ‘The document chiefly protests 
against the change in the constitution which enables the 
Prince of Bulgaria to marry a Catholic ; which it says will 
have sad consequences, and disturb the internal peace of 
the Principality. This may be a threat, or, as most sup- 
pose, it may have been published to support the Exarch, 
who finds that with the people against him and a prospec- 
tive reduction in his salary the situation is not a particu- 
larly pleasant one. In itself the document is of far less 
importance than the newspaper threats which accompany 
it. M. Zankoffs wild denouncement of the present 
Government has so far had no effect. It has been printed 
in Bulgarian and is being secretly distributed by Russian 
agents. Finally the arrest of the Metropolitan Clement, 
a hardened intriguer with Russia, has done no harm, but 
rather much good to the Stambouloff Administration, 





Tnere is some prospect, though it be but sligtt, of a 
compromise between Sweden and Norway. The Radicals 
propose to move for a separate consular service, in 
a-cordance with the terms of their previous demands, 
ignoring the recent concessions offered by the King. The 
whole party will support this resolution, or so it is ex- 
pected: but the policy of effecting a deadlock between 
the two countries is being seriously debated both in the 
House and in the Ministry. In fact many Radicals, having 
already agreed to support the resolution, reserve to them- 
selves liberty of action in dealing with its consequences, 
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The Crown Prince has arrived at Christiania, and the King 
follows him early next week. The King of the Belgians 
has refused to receive a deputation of the organisers of 
the recent Referendum about manhood suffrage, and these 
gentry now find that they have somewhat over-reached 
themselves. 


M. De.commune’s expedition, which has returned to 
Leopoldville from the Upper Congo and the Tanganyika, 
has achieved some interesting results, geographical and 
political. Chief among them is the final identification 
of the Lukuga, which flows out of Tanganyika, as an 
affluent of the Congo. So much had been conjec- 
tured by Mr. Stanley, Mr. Hoare and others who 
followed the Lukuga some distance and found that, 
after escaping from its reedbeds, it had a distinct current 
setting towards the great river. It is now said that the 
Lukuga has been ascertained to be a navigable waterway, 
and the main stream of the Congo, though this latter 
conclusion will not be accepted without fuller investiga- 
tion. At Lusambo, on his homeward journey across 
country (the revolt of Tippoo Tib’s Arabs in the Manyuema 
country having probably prevented him from following 
the main river) M. Deleommune was joined by Lieutenant 
Franqui and the remains of Captain Bia’s party, who 
had explored and annexed a district of the Katanga 
copper mines, and had lost their leader. The Bia Ex- 
pedition had ‘brought into peaceful subjection all the 
negro chiefs near Lakes Moero and Bangweolo and on the 
banks of the Lualaba’; and M. Franqui had set up a 
tablet, sent from Britain, at the scene of Livingstone’s 
death at Chitambo. One half of the shores of Moero, 
and nearly the whole circuit of Bangweolo (including 
Chitambo) are now embraced within the British Sphere. 





Insurrection still goes forward in Corrientes and 
Rio Grande, while Argentine and Brazilian Ministers 
continue to assure Europe that there is nothing in 
either affair worthy the attention of politician or 
investor. Contradictions are also given to rumours 
that difficulties have arisen between the two Republics 
from the disturbed state of their mutual frontier, and 
that Brazil and Chili have closed an offensive and defensive 
alliance against the Argentine Federation. Such tales 
should be received with reserve ; as also should the con- 
tradiction that Peru has succeeded in forming a new 
Cabinet, with General Velarde at its head. 


ReNEWweD attempts have been made to reach a settle- 
ment in the Lancashire cotton trade dispute, but up to 
the time of writing these have proved fruitless. The 
employers insist upon an unconditional reduction of 5 per 
cent.: the operatives hanker for some concession wherewith 
to cover their retreat. But the strike cannot be continued 
much longer, as the men are struggling not against the 
masters but against economic laws. The Northumberland 
miners have agreed by 9,905 to 4,175 toaccepta reduction 
of 5 per cent. In Durham, where a 10 per cent. deduc- 
tion has been intimated, the colliers have arranged to 
leave the decision to their local board in preference to 
the National Federation. The agitators who have been 
clamouring for resistance, even though it should involve 
a national strike, have thus been snubbed in the most 
unmistakeable fashion in both cases. Twenty local corres- 
pondents have been appointed by the Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade to supply information on industrial 
matters in their respective districts. our men convicted 
of complicity in the Homestead poisoning case have been 
sentenced to penal servitude for periods ranging from 
three to seven years. And the American Immigrant 
Contract Labour Bill has at last become law. 
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WHERE ARE THE FORTY PIECES? 
\ R. PARNELL counselled his party at a famous 


crisis to sell their leader if they were so minded, 
but at least to be sure that they got his price. And 
British members who are moved by no nobler language 
may listen, perhaps, to the voice of the man who 
brought Mr. Gladstone to heel. In the debate to 
begin next week, when the six omnibuses have actually 
been driven abreast through Temple Bar, they may be 
implored to keep this commercial consideration well 
before their eyes, since they are selling their country 
to the party which co-operated with the Clan-na-Gael. 
What (they should ask) are we to get for it—where 
are the forty pieces of silver? Seven years ago the 
reward offered was release from the dictation of Irish 
members, freedom from continual obstruction, and from 
the danger that a majority in Great Britain might be 
put in a minority by the Irish vote. But that promise 
has been withdrawn. By the present Bill the Irish 
are to be still with us—and that, too, with nearly as 
much power, and distinctly more motive to obstruct 
than of old. 

The folly of the so-called ‘popping in and out 
clauses’ has been amply demonstrated. It is alarm- 
ingly obvious that Parliamentary government will 
become impossible if the attempt is made to carry 
out these absurd provisions. It is even clear that no 
attempt ever will be made to carry them out. When- 
ever the House of Commons is so divided that the 
Irish and the minority from Great Britain can to- 
gether form a majority, and the minority from Great 
Britain is prepared to join with the Irish, there will be 
an end of the distinction between Imperial and non- 
Imperial questions at once. The coalition will be 
entitled to make every question one of confidence, and 
on that, as it isan Imperial issue, the members from 
Ireland will be entitled to vote. For that support 
they will have to be paid, as they are to-day, by the 
sacrifice of all other interests to their own. Of course, the 
Gladstonian can answer that this result is reached as it 
is. To-day it is the Irish who give Mr. Gladstone his 
majority. How then will you be worse off than 
you now are? Nay, more, as we are about to reduce 
the representation of Ireland from 103 to 80 we 
shall make it more difficult for the Irish to 
constitute a majority. When we have gerrymandered 
our fill some ten of the Members from Ireland will be 
Protestants. Are you not then creating an imaginary 
danger? ‘This is the stamp of argument which draws 
its regular round of cheers from one side of the House, 
and befogs its regular proportion of electors. ‘The 
answer is that we shall be worse off because while the 
old difficulty remains undiminished, it will be rein- 
forced by two new ones. In the first place we shall 
have in Ireland an Administration, which by the con- 
sent of all parties, will be a focus of trouble. ‘The 
Irish Members are in a chorus to teach us that the 
financial clauses will not do, and all experience proves 
that the machinery will jam at every moment. ‘Then 
all the Irish Members, Protestant as well as Catholic, 
will have such motives to obstruct as they never had 
before. ‘The Nationalist Members have been the first 
to recognise the effect the Bill will have in stimulating 
the representatives of Ulster to occupy the time of the 
Imperial Parliament. A Correspondent of Zhe T'imes 
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who signs ‘ Lex’ has followed their example in a very 
different spirit, and for the purpose of coming to quite 
another conclusion. He has shown that wherever the 
Irish Legislature in which they will have no effective 
voice uses its power so as to injure them they must 
needs appeal to the Imperial Parliament. ‘There only 
can they find real protection, and it would be folly to 
suppose that they will not use the resources which re- 
main to them. It is their right, and that right they 
will exercise as often as they are assailed. Neither cause, 
nor technical justification for making the appeal can 
ever be wanting. The Irish Legislature is to touch no 
matter which lies ‘ beyond the powers’ conferred upon 
it—nor to do anything which is inconsistent with Acts 
passed by the Imperial Parliament, and ‘ expressly 
extended to Ireland.’ 

In this clause (the 53rd) lies the possibility of any 
amount of debate. ‘The difficulty of knowing what acts 
are ‘ beyond the powers’ of a subordinate legislature is 
a common-place to all who are not grossly ignorant of 
the easy and accessible history of the United States— 
the standard case in favour of this Bill. It was 
this very difficulty which produced two generations of 
angry discussion, which enabled Calhoun and _ the 
South Carolina school to bring the Union to the 
verge of war on the ‘ nullification’ quarrel, which 
ended by bringing on the great Civil War. ‘That part 
of the clause which binds Ireland to submit to acts ex- 
pressly extended to it by the Imperial Parliament, 
though absolutely indispensable in such a bill as this, 
must render Irish obstruction more troublesome than 
ever. ‘The Protestants will make league with whatever 
opposition there may be—and we say again it will be 
their right. In the possible, and indeed probable, case 
of a return of this majority to power, dependent upon 
Irish Protestants and their sympathisers here, as Mr. 
Gladstone is to-day dependent upon the Nationalists, 
we shall at once have some bill ‘ expressly extended to 
Ireland’ against the unanimous wish of the Roman 
Catholic members. But, the Gladstonian may answer, 
this may be the case now. It is not a_ possibility 
created by our Bill. Neither is it, but what does not 
exist now, what will come into existence if they have 
their way, is an Administration in Ireland which will be 
under the control of the Nationalist members, which 
may be directed by men who refuse to limit the ‘ as- 
pirations of the Irish nation, which may be in league 
with whatever enemy of the Empire offers help. 
Obviously the creation of that Administration adds 
danger and rancour to all the passions which end by 
expressing themselves in ‘obstruction’ in the House 
of Commons—and in enslaving the baser kind of 
place-hunting politician to his Irish master. What 
then has the Separatist who can look beyond the mere 
duty of keeping Mr. Gladstone in office, who regards 
his own convenience and the possibility of leisure in 
which to get his own axe ground, what has he to 
gain by helping to force on this Bill? Absolutely 
nothing that we can see. If this seems a low ground 
on which to argue the question, let it not be for- 
gotten to whom we speak. ‘That it will satisfy the 
Irish, that it will relieve Parliament these have been the 
sole valid excuses for the support which Mr. Gladstone's 
Bill has received. But it will only give the Irish fresh 
cause of dissatisfaction, and heap fresh burdens on 


Parliament. What price then is to be paid for 
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delivering the integrity of the country over to the 
mercy of the Nationalists? Where, we ask again, are 
the forty pieces of silver? 


THE SPIRIT’ OF WELSH DISSENT 
1 a political Pecksniff to avow his motives with 


a Machiavellian cynicism on paper is interesting 
no doubt; but it is unwise until the victory is won. 
Yet the reverend Christian preacher of Denbigh, the 
proprietor and editor of the Baner has taken no less a 
step, and taken it with so reckless a decision that re- 
treat is impossible. It is now clear that the liberation 
of the Church from State control was not the ambition 
of the Tithe League. For the sixteenth clause in our 
Pecksniff’s private manifesto of spoliation must seem to 
his Irish allies rather prompted by ancient hatred than 
by that fraternal feeling which is now supposed to knit 
the Methodist Minister to the Roman priest. ‘ As the 
use of the churches will be granted to the Disestablished 
Church as a Protestant Church, the parishioners should 
be empowered to withhold them in case doctrines are 
taught or ceremonies introduced which they consider 
inconsistent with the Protestant character of the 
Church. ‘Thus runs the clause, and by Mr. Gee's own 
confession he is ready to confiscate the million and 
more of money spent by Churchmen in recent years on 
the ecclesiastical fabrics, unless they accept him and his 
Welsh preachers as their spiritual dictators, and en- 
trust to them the settlement of such questions, as 
bafile the Lords of the Privy Council. Now, were he 
a Congregationalist, he could at least claim that his 
monstrous proposal found a shadowy justification in 
his own practice. But let him give the same powers to 
the congregations of Calvinistic Methodist chapels, now 
controlled in things spiritual and temporal—in excom- 
munications and sales of buildings—by the central 
assemblies of the denomination, and the unlovely life of 
Calvinistic Methodism would be yet more shortened. 

It is needless to say that the Church in Wales after 
Disestablishment would be chaos come again, so long 
as this infamous system lasted. ‘The truest piety 
would prefer to abandon the lawful and time-honoured 
heritage of the Church to the parish circus, rather 
than so submit to this indignity at the hands of 
agitators. In fact, clause sixteen fixes the character 
of the Welsh Liberation movement, so that further 
discussion is almost useless. But the proposed appli- 
cation of the endowments of the Church is still worthy 
of consideration. In the first place, not one penny 
will go to relieve the rates, already far higher in 
Wales than in most parts of Her Majesty's dominions ; 
while indirectly there is to be a wholesale endowment of 
Dissent. Each parish is to devote some part of the tithe 
‘to assist deserving and promising young persons to 
obtain an education in the Intermediate Schools. Now 
the Intermediate Schools of Wales, unless Parliament 
throws the drafted schemes of the Welsh County Coun- 
cils into the waste-paper basket, will be controlled by 
the sweet comprehensiveness and cultured urbanity of 
of the Reverend Thomas Gee and his fellows. Against 
Anglicans and Roman Catholics, who must yet pay 
for their support, the schools will be practically 
closed. None knows this better than Mr. Gee, 
himself Chairman of a County Council, and though 
his bigotry is forcing Churchmen to build their own 
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schools, he has the hardihood to seize the money 
of the Church to pay for the education of the children 
of his sect. In other ways the tithe is to be 
employed as a means of political corruption; in all 
cases it will be under the control of the County 
Councils, which is in fact, the Caucus of the Non- 
conformist ministers, bitterer foes of this country than 
the hedge-priests of Ireland. Yet the pious man’s 
appetite for his neighbour's goods does not rest satis- 
fied even with this wholesale plunder. The Church 
of England must pay its quota to the endow- 


ment of Welsh schism and Welsh treason. By clause - 


eight the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the ‘Trustees 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty shall pay to the Tithe Fund 
in each county a fair proportioa of the balance which 
may be due at the time when the Church is disestab- 
lished. A further examination of the clauses of this 
rescript of brigandage is unnecessary. Suffice it to 
say that in almost every line there is abundant evidence 
of bigotry and greed. 

Canon Owen has rendered excellent service to the 
Church and State in giving this precious document to the 
light. It is proof manifest to all but those whose 
eyes, like Mr. Gladstone’s, are only open to votes, 
that to palter with such a scheme or its authors is 
to plunge Wales into a religious war such as Europe 
has not witnessed since the seventeenth century. No 
body of citizens can tolerate so absolute a measure 
of spoliation as that wherewith Welsh Churchmen 
are threatened. For let this be clearly understood : 
if ‘Thomas Gee has his way, not a solitary sixpence of 
all the money and land that the piety or charity, the 
penitence or remorse, of past generations have be- 
queathed to her, will be left to the Church of St. David. 
Even the personal chattels and the equity of redemption 
in churches built since 1820, which the tender mercy of 
the spoiler leaves with one clause, with another he 
takes away. No Church body shall be incorporated, 
he declares, and so, as in the eves of the law there will 
be no Church to receive this property at the moment 
of disestablishment, it must pass to the last legatee 
for whom trust was ever declared or intended by the 
donors—the County Councils. 

To believe, after this exposure, in Welsh political 
Nonconformity as a power making for righteousness is 
impossible. Nor can any sane man hope that social 
peace or good will be assisted by a concession to the 
Reverend Mr. Gee. And therefore the gratitude of such 
as respect civilisation and good order is for the 
third time due to a fellow countryman of Archbishop 
Walsh. ‘The house of Gee was a recent gift of the 
Emerald Isle to Wales. The man’s record is interesting. 
Six years ago he prepared a religious census, the re- 
sult whereof was to nail the oft-vaunted boast of 
Wales, a nation of Nonconformists, as a lie to the 
counter. Again, it is only three years since his paper 
announced that the Queen ran a risk of being hissed 
through Wales. But neither he nor his preachers have 
yet availed to destroy the loyalty of Welshmen. His 
last service is the worthiest of all. By the secret 
confession of its chief ornaments the political Non- 
conformity of Wales has no other aspiration than 
political brigandage. After this even the Philistine 
piety of Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P. should shrink from 
further adulation of the primitive Christianity of the 
chapels of Wales, 
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LESS THAN A HALFPENNY A LINE! 


HE Institute of Journalists has lately been 
troubled by the conduct of a person named 
Grove, who, though not a member, is largely con- 
cerned in journalistic enterprises, and is also one of 
the members—Mr. Keir Hardie being the other—who 
represent West Ham in the present Parliament. 
His conduct is interesting, both in itself and for 
the light it throws upon the value of the professions 
of faith made by Grove and other Radicals of the same 
class who are consumed with anxiety to procure pecu- 
niary and other advantages for ‘working men. It 
should also interest the electors of Grove’s division of 
West Ham, but that is their affair. 

The beginning of the trouble was a circular-letter, 
touting for employment, which Grove sent to a con- 
siderable number of provincial newspapers. It is 
rather long, but most of it is worth reproducing :— 

When Parliament meets, I propose sending out 
a daily letter to a limited number of papers, care- 
fully selecting them so that the letter shall not 
appear in any two papers circulating in the same 
district. 

I think I may say I have very exceptional op- 
portunities, both as a Member of Parliament and 
as Editor of The New Review, of obtaining early 
information upon Political, Social, and Literary 
matters, so that I have no doubt that my letter 
will prove of especial interest to your readers. 

This is in the style of an advertisement of soap or 
mustard. We may hope before long to see the streets 
placarded with pictures wherein a horse labelled ‘Grove’s 
Parliamentary Letters’ will be displayed easily distancing 
a crowd of sorry hacks representing rival efforts. ‘Thus 
he proceeds : 

It is beyond question that the public demand 
for bright, short paragraphs about the chief events 
and persons [don’t forget the persons] of the day 
is rapidly increasing. I would therefore suggest 
that, even though you may be already taking a 
‘London Letter, that need be no hindrance to 
your making use of mine. 

And remember that, if you don’t ‘make use of mine, 
somebody else ‘circulating in the same district’ 
probably will. It should be borne in mind that this 
advocate of ‘bright, short paragraphs’ is the same 
Grove who established a weekly journal called Short 
Cuts, which was an imitation of 7%t-Bits, and differed 
only from its original in that the paragraphs were 
shorter (though probably not ‘ brighter’), and that the 
price was a halfpenny. It was eventually amalgamated 
with something else of the same kind, and the amal- 
gamation is believed to have ceased to exist. 

I enclose [Grove goes on] a list of contributors 
whoare good enough to write for my Review. You 
will see that in the list of names are included the 
highest authorities in Art, Science, Literature and 
Politics, so that, as I am in constant touch with 
these writers, I have a very unusual opportunity of 
supplying articles of striking interest ; may I add 
that the way in which the New Review has been 
conducted by me is sure evidence that the subjects 
I shall select will be thoroughly up to date. 

What sort of list may have been enclosed it is 
impossible to know, but Grove’s previous history 
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furnishes an opportunity for not other than plausible 
surmise. When he was undertaking the publication 
of Short Cuts, mentioned above, he applied to every 
writer of repute to whom he could get an introduc- 
tion, and he is the sort of man who can get a great 
many introductions. Pointing to the gigantic success 
of the New Review, he suggested that any venture under- 
taken by Archibald Grove was likely, if not certain, 
to be crowned with success, and besought persons of 
celebrity to say that if occasion arose they would 
contribute to Short Cuts. It is easier to say Yes than 
No, and most, or all, of the persons applied to said 
perhaps they would. ‘Thereupon Grove brought out 
his first number, and published the names of them all, 
rashly asserting that they had promised to contribute. 

But the next paragraph is the cream of the circular : 

My terms will be 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d.,according to the 
size of the area over which the paper circulates, for 
each letter, which will beabout onecolumn in length ; 
and 10s. for each article independent of area. 

The ‘articles’ are to be ‘ written by some person of 
note’ about ‘ the topic of the moment.’ 

For an entire charge of 3s. the letter can be 
telegraphed on the evening of the day on which it 
is written. 

This circular elicited, in the words of a speaker whom 
the Institute of Journalists appears to have heard with 
approval, ‘a unanimous expression of disgust and in- 
dignation that a man who occupied a_ respectable 
position and called himself a journalist should offer 
work at a rate at which a common Fleet Street penny- 
a-liner would turn up his nose, and which it would be 
impossible for any journalist who had his living to gain 
to accept.’ As the pay asked by Grove for his ‘up to 
date > communications appears to have varied, ‘ accord- 
ing to the size of the area,’ etc., from under a penny a 
line to under one-third of a penny a line, it certainly 
seems probable that any one deserving the name of 
penny-a-liner would decline to compete with him. 
In any case enough disgust and indignation were 
felt and expressed by individual journalists, and 
by the Institute, to induce Grove to write a 
letter in explanation, wherein he pleaded, that 
he had not intended to ‘cut rates’, but had fixed 
his prices at what he believed to be the usual figure, 
and that as he had only sent his circular to Liberal 
papers, he was to be considered as ‘a member of Par- 
liament assisting his party, so far as lies in his power, 
with his pen as well as his tongue. It does not clearly 
appear why a touting London Correspondent, who tries 
to get work at a cheaper rate than his rivals can 
afford to accept, should also be incapable of understand- 
ing the bearing of his own arguments; but if he were 
not thus incapable, Grove could hardly have failed to see 
their import. Ifthe rates at which he offered to beguile 
the provincial public were the ordinary rates, he was 
doing no especial service to Liberal papers in reserving 
his offer for them, while, if he was ‘assisting his party ” 
by conferring a favour on the party organs, that favour 
could only be the supply of interesting matter at some- 
thing less than the market price. 

‘These ingenious explanations did not satisfy the 
Institute of Journalists, which is investigating the 
matter by a sub-committee. It will not be able 
to do anything more than express its opinion, 
because Grove is not a member of the Institute ; and 
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it has very wisely abandoned an idea, which some 
of its number entertained, of bringing the matter 
before the House of Commons, on the ground that 
it is a breach of privilege for a member to make 
pecuniary use of his membership. ‘The House cer- 
tainly could not afford to countenance any such 
doctrine. Besides, that is not what the journalists 
really complain of. ‘Their complaint is based upon the 
fact that this noble-hearted Radical, this friend of the 
people, this colleague of Mr. Keir Hardie’s, this champion 
of the rights of labour, of short hours, high wages, 
and the rest of it, has gone into the market with in- 
sidious proposals to undersell his rivals in his own 
trade. ‘The offer to take half or a third of the wages 
that other men can work for, and to turn the under- 
selling to his personal profit by means of the advantages 
(in multiplication of orders and so forth), which his 
position as Member of Parliament and Editor of a 
magazine gives him—that is what his fellows find so 
hard to bear. Our sympathies are with both parties. 
It is hateful to have some one else doing your work 
at wages which would be ruinous to you. On the 
other hand, what is the use of being a Radical, a 
Socialist, a friend-of-labour and member for West Ham, 
if you apply your platform precepts to your own 
practice? Grove’s offer to do penny-a-lining for 
less than a halfpenny a line is so thoroughly in keep- 
ing with that advocacy of Eight Hour Bills, and ‘Trades 
Union rates of wages, which is expected of Metropolitan 
Radical members, that we cannot but applaud his 
conduct, and trust that when it is made known to his 
constituents they will take the earliest opportunity 
of relegating him to the society of his esteemed 
predecessor, Mr. Joseph Leicester. 


NO COMPROMISE 


EDNESDAY'S Meeting at the Carlton Club 

put an end to a period of the gravest anxiety. 
Naturally enough, the party is agreed that the Home 
Rule Bill must and, somehow or other, shall be re- 
jected. It might therefore have been expected that 
the motion for its second reading would have been 
taken as the fittest opportunity of declaring that the 
thing is a treachery done to satisfy traitors, where- 
with the ‘Tory party will in no wise soil its hands, 
Yet there are Tories who think that the second read- 
ing is a Heaven-sent opportunity for setting up a 
rival scheme, a ‘ positive policy’ for the Government 
of Ireland. Sir Henry Howorth seems to believe that 
such a course would do us good in the constitu- 
encies. He wishes the voter to understand that the 
Conservative party is ‘ willing to concede to Ireland 
whatever is safe and prudent’. If the electorate 
understands that we have a scheme of Irish local 
government which will pacify the rabble, the electorate 
(he imagines) will vote for men who do not threaten a 
scission of the Empire. And even in the House he 
holds, a ‘positive policy’ should attract support. 
The Bill in effect is merely designed to entice those who 
are committed to an Irish Parliament. These must and 
will vote for it in a body. But a competitive scheme 
(so runs the argument) might set them a-wavering and 
even compel them over tothe Tory side. So pleasant a 
consummation is not likely. Home Rule is the price 
that Sir Wilfred Lawson and Mr, Cobb and Mr, 
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Alpheus C. Morton are to pay for veto bills and parish 


councils and a reduction in the Navy Estimates. We 
cannot believe that a ‘ positive policy’ will reduce Mr, 
Gladstone’s majority by a single vote. 

Therefore it is most satisfactory that at Wednesday's 
meeting the agreement was perfect. As Lord Salisbury 
said, there is one issue and one only : shall we consent to 
this Bill or shall we not? It is to be fought tooth and 
nail. Mr. Gladstone and his followers in the House or 
in the country must be made to understand that Tories 
cannot assent to a single statement, a single proposition, 
a single line of this insane and iniquitous scheme. For the 
present, therefore, we decline to smirch our fingers with 
it. If it pass the second reading it will be our business to 
spare no exertion that may impoverish its intent, and 
send it to the Lords in so battered and mangled and mud- 
dled a condition that even the Gladstonian peers will 
feel justified in rejecting it. Not compromise but un- 
compromising hostility is the watchword for the present 
crisis. ‘here are Tories who have fallen in with their 
leaders’ views rather from loyalty than from belief, and 
actually hold that the party has committed itself to a 
policy of mere negation. The Irishry may now charge 
us, they say, with having made a confession of helpless- 
ness. Nothing of the sort. Already the Tory party 
has a very positive policy indeed with regard to Ireland. 
Here are Colonel Saunderson’s words : ‘ The attitude of 
my friends and myself is this: under no conditions will 
we have an Irish Parliament with an Irish Executive. 
That is an extreme Ulster statement, but is there a 
single Tory who would not agree with it? It is posi- 
tive enough, and represents the feelings of every Eng- 
lishman who has not a poor and a private reason for 
being a Gladstonian Radical. Further, for six years 
Lord Salisbury’s Administration governed Ireland 
on a most definite and comprehensible plan, which 
has not yet been abandoned. ‘There was a Coercion 
Act, it is true, but it was only for use against 
those who poured acid upon open sores. Mr. Bal- 
four’s policy chiefly consisted in encouraging the 
prosperity and developing the material 
resources of Ireland. Doubtless when a Tory Ministry 
returns to power its undertakings will trend in the 
same direction, with a measure of Local Government 
thrown in or not, as the circumstances of the moment 
So that, in spite of Sir Henry Howorth 
with 


material 


may demand. 
and his friends, we have a ‘positive policy’: 
which this precious Bill has so little to do that it would 
and most popular, too—to mect 





be the wisest course 
it with a ‘mere negative.’ 


TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE 


' \° he was passsing through the hotel doorway, 
£ you read, ‘Mrs. Cleveland called her husband 
back, embraced him, and wished him God-speed*: and 
again, ‘the Bible used in administering the oath to the 
new President was given him by his mother forty-one 
years ago’—no more, and no less. Whence we are 
permitted to conclude either that Grover Cleveland has 
pirated Mr. Gladstone’s method, adapting it to the 
taste, or that the transatlantic 
For, 


coarser American 


demagogue is doubly dosed with original sin. 
though some of our Prime Minister’s escapades on 


the railroad come perilously near vulgarity, he has 
senti- 


hitherto refrained from a demonstration of 
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ment in the presence of a Hawarden mob. Again, 
the lay-reader in that parish church may make 
the judicious grieve, but at least he does not parade 
the Family Bible in Downing Street, nor exhibit the 
fly-leaf’s inscription to the common reporter. Did Mr. 
Cleveland desire to stamp last week’s proceedings with 
a sure indication of insincerity, he could have hit upon 
no safer signal than an impudent exhibition of domes- 
ticity, a blatant caricature of filial piety. And yet, 
prefaced though it was by the antics of a mountebank, 
the British press hails his inaugural address as the 
most honest pronouncement that public man_ has 
uttered for at least a generation. 

Now this admiration appears the more obtuse, be- 
cause President Cleveland pursued precisely the same 
tactics when he entered upon his first spell of autho- 
rity. How familiar are the sweet promises of Civil 
Service reform and the reduction of tariffs as voiced by 
the Democrat on the platform! How hopelessly do 
these pledges fail in their translation into fact! Re- 
membering the barrenness of Mr. Cleveland’s previous 
record, what confidence can we place in the root-and- 
branch redress promised with infinite verbosity and 
with a singular indefiniteness of statement?’ ‘True 
that action of some sort is laid upon him imperatively, 
with a solid Democratic majority in Senate and 
House of Representatives ; and, as corruption prevailed 
extravagantly under the Blaine-Harrison dispensation, 
any change must make for the public advantage. Stil! 
this zealot carefully disclaims any abrupt reversal of 
policy; nay, he expressly states that the broom shall 
be applied ‘wisely and without vindictiveness. 
Accordingly, the lofty language concerning ‘ the laws 
of God and Nature’ must be interpreted to mean simply 
that abuses affecting the West and South will be 
mitigated, while a general purification of the polity 
must wait foralate Lammas. ‘Thus the Silver Purchase 
Bill was engineered on behalf of certain Republican 
speculators ; wherefore Mr. Cleveland expresses a pious 
horror at debasing the currency. Interested also is 
his condemnation of ‘paternalism’: the Civil War 
pensioners (so-called) hail to a man from the upper 
States and their vote carries elections. Again, the 
orator denounces with windy eloquence the system of 
Protection for Protection’s sake, and enunciates there- 
upon the sonorous platitude that ‘the necessity of 
revenue to support the Government furnishes the only 
justification for taxing the people. Which means, in 
plain English, that the farmers of Kansas and Colorado 
reprobate McKinleyism and that agriculture must now 
be preferred to the factories. In short the programme 
depends upon the conflicting interests of Ins and Outs, 
and the dissertation concerning the cardinal virtues is 
wholly inapposite. No doubt the Republicans grossly 
abused their control of power and purse; none the less 
Mr. Cleveland should have refrained from the cant of 
a sham patriotism, since nothing more remains, when 
you have blown the froth away, than a timid declara- 
tion of paltry reprisals. 

Clearly the President’s discourse should be taken 
none too seriously. Particularly suspicious is the 
vapid passage concerning the home life of his country- 
men. By a curious process of thought he concludes 
that an overflowing treasury has resulted in the 
prodigality of the general: but legislation will affect 
morals when electricity turns the Gulf Stream from 
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its course. Indeed Mr. Cleveland must know that 
Americans spend their money with an open-hand be- 
cause it is lightly earned, and that the Republic’s natural 
wealth, not customs duties, is to blame therefor. 
Moreover, he is sadly to seek when he discusses 
certain notorious propensities of the Free and In- 
dependent Elector, notably his love of ‘ boodle’; and 
yet, for all his protestation, the Republican news- 
papers persist in the assertion that their rivals, 
during the struggle for mastery, committed them- 
selves beyond recovery to that abominable principle. 
Then he expresses great abhorrence of the cynical 
doctrine that ‘the spoils belong to the victors’; yet 
somehow his advocacy of competent ‘ appointees’ to 
office has the hollow ring of insincerity. ‘Time was when 
Civil Service efficiency seemed the end-all of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s political career ; it is now postponed to the satis- 
faction of the hampered industries. He waxes eloquent 
over the iniquities of corners and rings; and yet dis- 
creetly abstains from the mention of any particular 
combination, such as the railways. In truth, none 
perceives more clearly than the new President that the 
evil habit of rewarding partisanship has gripped the 
American people by the throat; and that monopoly 
controls the nation’s commerce so that no law-making 
shall affect its abolition. However, the incoming 
faction must perforce profess a new aim, a fresh ambition, 
and Europe had to be considered as well as the United 
States. Yet, pronunciamientos apart, does any sane 
American believe that the policy of Cleveland and 
Gresham will differ in any particular from the superseded 
schemes of Harrison and Blaine * 


MR. BALFOUR—AND FOIL 


OINCIDENCE has seldom served a_ politician 
better than it served Mr. Balfour when it 
decreed that his speech at Ealing and the <Anti- 
Parnellite performances at the Rotunda should be 
reported on the same day. ‘To the Unionist the con- 
trast is at once a diversion and an encouragment. A foil, 
as Dr. Johnson tells us, is something of another coiour 
which serves to heighten the lustre of a jewel. No 
plate of metal ever performed that function more 
effectually for a precious stone than the windy gabble, 
the pompous platitude, the half veiled threats and the 
exultant fancy of the Anti-Parnellites did for Mr. 
Balfour's close reasoning, and workman-like handling 
of facts. In itself the speech at Ealing should serve as a 
model to the party. From the first Mr. Balfour took 
the right line, by no means a small achievement, 
treating the Bill as it affects this country, not merely 
as it touches one side or the other in Ireland. He 
examined it as a working machine with the results 
which have been reached by ourselves, and by all who 
have examined it with the least measure of care and 
competence. 

‘he reasoning of the Conservative leader, forcible as 
it is, gains in piquancy by comparison with the Dublin 
rhetoric. Mr, Sexton, we may be sure, ‘ wind-bag’ 
though he be, would hardly have been so foclish as to 
begin his speech with a swaggering reference to the 


volunteers of 1782, if he could have forseen that his 
froth would be printed side by side with Mr. Balfour's 
pronouncement upon that same transaction. It is, 
perhaps, the most criminal of the many detestable 
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features of the Bill that it would give to the ‘ Irish 
Legislature’ power to revive in some altered form 
those very volunteers of 1782, were we again en- 
tangled in a great war. There is no better single 
reason for rejecting Home Rule than this possi- 
bility. Mr. Balfour does well to impress the fact on 
English audiences—and it is really our good fortune 
that he should be helped by the incontinent chatter of 
Mr. Sexton. Not less timely nor less instructive was 
another coincidence, this time between Mr. Balfour's 
words and Mr. Dillon’s. The British statesman in- 
sisted at Ealing on the confusion of that part 
of the financial provisions of the Bill which leaves the 
collection of the customs to the Imperial Government. 
He asked how they are to be levied in Ireland—which 
is already the paradise of smugglers—when the Imperial 
Government is deprived of control over the police? If 
the customs are to be protected from fraud by adultera- 
tion, the taxed commodities must be liable to be followed 
to the warehouse. What security have we that this 
can be done? With an ineptitude for which we cannot 
really be too thankful, Mr. Dillon was engaged an hour 
or two before in telling the crowd at the Rotunda that 
when Home Rule arrives there will not be a revenue 
officer in Ireland except in the custom ports. ‘The 
deduction that the Imperial revenue will be levied to 
exactly the extent which is agreeable to the paradise of 
smugglers and no further, is one which was easy, as it 
was certainly meant to be drawn. 

Even without the welcome support which it received 
from Dublin Mr. Balfour's speech must carry con- 
viction to all who are not in the state of mind of 
Mr. Allan, most exemplary of Gladstonians. This 
amazing politician, and ex-blockade runner, has 
made the instructive confession that he neither under- 
stands nor wishes to understand the Home Rule Bill. 
IIis it is to believe in Mr. Gladstone even though he 
slay him. It is to be hoped that we have not yet 
sunk to a majority of Mr. Allans, and with hearers of 
a less abject mould Mr. Balfour's analysis of the Home 
Rale Bill must carry immense weight. We can hardly 
agree with him that it requires a Member of the House 
of Commons to appreciate the folly of the provisions 
which, by the retention of the Irish Members with 
limited powers, will set up two majorities in Parliament. 
Any man who has ever belonged to a football club, or 
shared in a sing-song must recognise their impossibility. 
But Mr. Balfour was right in electing rather to insist 
on other more general, if not more fatal, vices of the 
Bill. He very properly condemned the iniquity of the 
financial clauses which, conferring an enormous bribe on 
Ireland, will deprive us in practice of all power 
to lower the customs, will complicate the collection of 
the Income ‘Tax to an incredible extent, and will leave 
us with no security of Ireland’s contribution to the ex- 
p2nses of a war. Again, he insisted on the utter want of 
any means of enforcing observance of the constitutional 
compact on Irishmen and exposed the infantile silliness 
of the supposition that Parliament can be relieved of 
Irish business by this surrender to obstruction. We deal 
with the third of these points in another column, and 
have insisted on the second on previous occasions. We 


need do no more now than note how happy Mr. Balfour 
was in his derision of the clause, which authorises the 
Lord Lieutenant to order Imperial claims to be treated 
as first charges on the Irish revenue, but leaves him 
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utterly destitute of power to enforce his order. ‘The 
absence of power to produce movement is, in fact, the 
distinguishing feature of this wondrous machine. Mr. 
Balfour’s treatment of the financial clauses is, perhaps, 
the most fresh and, maybe, the most effective part of 
his speech. His demonstration that we shall pay an 
enormous ransom to Ireland for no consideration, should 
appeal even to those for whom patriotism has no mean- 
ing and experience no instruction. 


TAINE 
M TAINE belouged to another age than ours. 
e 


Literature—in France especially—has been 
driven of late into back-waters. The broad, suave stream 
is constantly interrupted from its course. The modern 
Frenchman is not content with being a littérateur, he 
must needs also proclaim himself a realist, a decadent, 
a symbolist or what not. But Taine was content with 
the ancient designation, and he was not so much a chef 
d école as a master of all the schools. Has not Zola 
proclaimed his indebtedness? Do not the philoso- 
phers and historians bow the knee? And has he not 
raised unto himself a monument of criticism which the 
students of literature may still contemplate with respect 
and admiration ? 

He was not primarily a writer. Though his style 
is lucid, after the habit of his country, it is none the 
less hopelessly pedestrian. ‘There is no stamp of per- 
sonality on his page. He expresses his meaning with 
fearless logic, but, if you remember his conclusions, 
you seldom carry away the echo of a phrase. His 
talent for analysis was always conspicuous, and he 
reinforced his native esprit with an erudition, a 
faculty of research which were almost Teutonic in 
their patient accuracy. In England, at any rate, his 
reputation rests upon his Histoire de la Littérature 
Anglaise, a work which, despite its faults, is scarce 
likely to be supplanted. Now, M. Taine looked upon 
literature as the raw material of speculation. For him 
poetry was not the sport of the imagination, the soli- 
tary caprice of a flushed fantasy, but a copy in little of 
prevailing manners. In fact, he made small allowance 
for the man of genius and was ever eloquent in praise 
of the spirit of the age. Hence his criticism is too 
often misguided by pedantry, his appreciation blunted 
by his parti pris. Now and again the reader cannot 
but conclude that thus, and thus only, would Taine 
have written concerning any other manifestation of 
human energy. But, when this fault is acknowledged, 
there remains little to register save admiration. The 
historian of our literature had exhausted the field of 
knowledge. His achievement indeed is unique. No other 
foreigner has ever mastered the subtleties of our speech so 
efficiently as to understand, asdid Taine, both Shakespeare 
and S vift. He has read his books, he marshalls his facts 
with amazing tact and precision. Even his criticism, 
cast as it was in scientific mould, at times surprises the 
reader by its insight and ingenuity. Nor is there any 
taint of superficiality upon the work. Authorities are 
continually quoted to support the argument, and 
not even was the drudgery of bibliography shirked. 
And yet the book in a measure leaves you cold. 
The philosophic spirit perpetually obtrudes. The 
critic thinks more of the miliew than of the man 
and you are convinced that his most cherished theory 
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is instantly upset at the touch of genius, which rises 
not only above its own surroundings, but above the 
teaching of philosophy, controverting the most nicely 
balanced theories of critics and psychologists. 

‘Taking up the literature of England as the material 
of his analysis, M. ‘Taine was seldom alive to the 
wsthetic significance of his subject. The glory of 
words, the splendour of phrases makes but a dull appeal 
to him. Though he is as curious of tendencies and of 
impulses as a German professor, his Gallic wit, his 
characteristic verve preserve him from the pit of pe- 
dantry and misappreciation. But we would that his ear 
had been more attuned to the purely sensuous fascina- 
tion of literature. For, as it is, a study of ‘Taine is not 
seldom suggestive of false issues, and the scholar, 
grounded upon the English Litcrature, must unlearn 
at a true and _ vital 
understanding. But one faculty is never absent. 
Analysis distinguishes every line of M. 'aine’s 
encyclopedic works. Whatever was the material of his 
research he threw it all into the same crucible. Politics, 
philosophy, literature—it matters not which employed 
his research, his conclusions and deductions were pretty 
much the same. ‘Though on this side of the Channel 
his Littérature Anglaise is most widely known, it is not 
his masterpiece. In breadth, dignity and import Jes 
Origines de la France Contemporaine is infinitely 
greater. No more crushing indictment of the Rev olu- 
tion and of the Spirit of Dsnncuney was ever drafted. 
It was written of course with an eye upon the policy of 
modern France, and its study may be commended to 
all supporters of anarchy and lawlessness. ‘This monu- 
ment of research it was which fixed M. 'Taine’s position 
in French Literature and which opened to him 
the doors of the Académie. His historical method is 
in a sense out of date. Though he quotes authorities 
innumerable, he does not accurately weigh their vera- 
city—nay, he is apt to adduce them impartially, as 
though of equal credibility and importance. But he 
has contrived to give an air of reality and conviction 
to his pic ture of manners, which the most brilliant pupil 
of the Ficole des Chartes is likely to miss. Indeed he stands 
midway between the ancient historian, who despised 
authorities, and the modern, who reverences nothing 
else. And if it can scarce be said that les Origines is 
great literature, at least it is great history in so far as 
it is a body of political instruction as well as a luminous 
record of the past. 

But it is rather by his indirect influence than by his 
absolute achievemént that M. Taine holds his place in 
the world. He has shown his countrymen the way of 
psychological analysis. As we have said, M. Zola has 
openly professed his allegiance and though we have not 
much to be grateful for in M. Bourget’s meticulous 
romance, yet it should not be overlooked that the 
author of le Disciple is a pupil also of the author of 
les Origines. But M. Taine was not of a school 
but of France. When Renan died he was left almost 
the sole representative of the older method. Where 
others are free-lances, he fought under the banner 
of France; and if his achievements are less brilliant 
than one expects of Gallic wit and Gallic insight, they 
provide compensation in a more than Anglo-Saxon 
solidity. In England he has built an imperishable 
monument. In France he lives not only in his works, 
but in a salutary influence widely imposed, 


much, before he arrives 
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MODERN MEN 
JULES FERRY 


VHERE is no need nowadays to write satires in derision 

of the Democratic Fallacy. France and the United 
States exist but as ensamples of the anarchy, the political 
imbecility, the civic paralysis, which follow inevitably 
upon a nation’s choice of equality before liberty. Only 
self-satisfaction prevents the States from tearing in pieces 
the mediocrities who first made and then muddled the 
American chaos. In France, where they have inherited a 
tradition and a standard of good sense, the people sit in 
darkness, waiting the advent of a Strong Man, and refusing 
to be comforted, because he is not. They cry ‘lo, here’ 
and ‘lo, there ’: now Constans, or Clémenceau, or l’reycinet. 
But no more than the Kingdom of Heaven does the 
Strong Man come with observation: nor is it likely that 
a Strong Man will be vouchsafed to a rabble that has cast 
aside those habits of corporate discipline that are so large 
an element in the formation of his character. But fancy 
the plight of a community which has seen self-government 
end in disaster, and now lies supine longing to be rough- 
ridden into salvation, 

Since his election to the Presidency of the Senate the 
other day, a sort of superstition has bec ome fashionable that 
Jules Ferry will do what Godefroy Cavaignac is unwilling 
or unfit to accomplish, and save the Republic from the 
Republican parties. The Senate has appealed to Coriolanus 
and Coriolanus has been generous, At such an idea all 
the sentiment of which a Frenchman is capable brims over. 
But M. Ferry has neither forgotten nor forgiven what two 
years ago he called his ‘odious ostracism dignified by the 
name of unpopularity.’ He accepts the apology, though 
with an ill-grace: because it is a confession that the ex- 
tremists of the Right and Left are disarrayed. Now he 
can prove to the men who asked why the blood of Richaud 
did not choke him that he can govern. That he intends 
to govern is certain. When he came out of retirement to 
accept a seat in the Senate he did not conceal his opinion 
that the Second Chamber is deficient in initiative, and 
ought to cut a better figure in the State. At the same 
time he scouted the proposition that he would ever 
accept its presidency: perhaps, because he has always 
preferred the reality of power to swelling titles. The true 
intent of his last move is yet to appear. 
let it suffice that he means to be either President of the 
Republic or Premier, as circumstances dictate. But he will 


l‘or the present, 


never be able to rule France or long or well. His influence 
has been weakened by many unpopularities and many 
Jules Ferry and the instinct of statesmanship are 
He is of the race and lineage 


failures. 
strangers to each other. 
of Blaine and Gladstone. Strenuous application and 
the craving after authority have forced him to the 
front. The art of appearing honest distinguishes him 
from Blaine, and he is only less eminent than Mr. Glad- 
stone, because popular distrust is a more effective force 
across the Channel than here. Two reasons prevent any 
belief in his power to mould the Republic’s destinies. He 
is now upon the edge of the grand climacteric, and a great 
statesman is a great statesman at forty, as a rule. Also, 
the unpopularity which fell upon him after Bac-Lih and 
Lang-son was no new thing. La Rochefoucauld registered 
excessive politeness as a mark of national decay ; but if all 
French politicians were like Ferry, then were France 
sound to the core, for Ferry has an amazing gift 
of making himself disliked. In office he commands 
neither the respect nor the enthusiasm of his inferiors, 
and each of his opponents regards him as a personal 
enemy. His faults spring from meanness of disposition 
and poverty of temperament: his very virtues are con- 
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temptible,such as distinguished the Manchester School and 
make men Philistines. He is, indeed, a man of very ordinary 
talents, hungering and thirsting after hard work and preyed 
upon by the desire of power. // est né, one of his friends said, 
Il est né, vivra et mourra entouré de dossiers. Under a strong 
leader, he might have performed wonders at the Ministry 
of Agriculture or even the Ministry of Finance. He cannot 
lead, because the rather repulsive effusion of civility which 
years ago earned him the derisive sobriquet of ‘The 
Gentleman of the Left,’ does not attract men, and the 
cynical cutting habit of his speech towards every one 
whose intelligence he despises is less pleasing than he 
supposes. 

This contention is supported by the man’s record. He 
studied law and wrote in the Gazelle des T'ribunaux ; then, 
after a course of gutter-journalism, which several times 
brought him before the courts, he distinguished himself on 
le Temps by the variety and vivacity of his attacks upon 
Emile Ollivier. A party of his friends strove to upset 
the Imperial Government by writing in a paper called 
’ Avenir, Ferry declined to assist them, but their re- 
proaches against his lukewarmness ceased when he pro- 
duced his brilliant attack upon one branch of Napoleonic 
finance, les Comptes Fantastiques du Baron Haussmann. The 
pun, which is the sole suggestion of literature in the book, 
was not Ferry’s. He was of the Committee of National 
Defence and Mayor of Paris at the time of the Commune. 
Then he laid the foundations of his unpopularity. One 
day the mob, exasperated at the quality of the siege-bread 
he distributed, compelled him to eat fried rat and boiled 
dog: then they pulled his whiskers and twigged his nose, 
and imprisoned him in a garret, intending to shoot him. 
But Ferry fled along the roofs. Thiers made him Prefect 
of the Seine, but the outcry was so great that within ten 
days he yielded the office to Léon Say. A similar outburst 
prevented him from going as Ambassador to Washington, 
and his year’s tenure of the Embassy at Athens was a sop 
not, as he would have it now, a triumph. Later, a civil 
marriage endeared him to the Left, and his exertions 
against Macmahon made him once more a possible politician. 
When he took office in 1879 under M. Waddington, his 
policy consisted of three items. Education was to be 
secularised. [France was to start upon a career of colonis} 
expansion. Britain was to be snubbed. The policy was 
popular, but the French people shuddered at his manners. 
The famous Seventh Clause, and its enforcement, in the 
true Gladstonian fashion, by decree, after the Senate’s 
rejection, roused all the religious classes to fury. Tunis 
cost him the Radical vote, and Tonquin gave to each 
of these parties its opportunity. His spirited foreign 
policy meant an alliance with Bismarck, who never 
‘cottoned’ to another French politician, prevented 
Britain from acquiring the Congo, and designed our 
expulsion from Egypt by a ‘neutralisation’ of the Suez 
Canal. But the victory of his enemies and the animosity 
he stirred up between Italy and France have gone far to 
solidify the Triple Alliance. 

In intellect, attainment and disposition he is common- 
place. ‘True, he is ambitious, indefatigable, obstinate, 
intrepid: but all to no purpose, for he cannot command 
belief, nor does his imagination overpass the limits of 
figures and facts, Asa speaker he is lucid, saying all that is 
needful and no more. But he has not that eloquence ‘in 
the eyes and in the air of the speaker’ that is so necessary 
to the statesman, In politics he lacks vision and scope ; 
never touching a sentiment, never dealing with wide 
plans but treating all crises in the spirit of the true opportu- 
nist. His policy is a policy of expedients. He strives 
after two sound ideals and one abominable, not as the 
‘high man’ who ‘aiming at a million misses a unit.’ His 
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talent of unpopularity is portentous. His superior habits 
towards his enemies only partly explain it. His opinion- 
ated optimism is but one factor of many. Probably, the 
most potent cause is his contempt for sentiment. His 
nose and his whiskers have been more caricatured than 
any face since Louis Phillipe’s, and a journal, / Anti-Ferry, 
was at one time started to hound him to death. Far less 
able men than he have ruled: but his is the soul of a 
Manchester Radical habitans in sicco. Take away his 
ambition, and he would make an excellent cashier in a 
bank. 

When he withdrew his candidature for the Presidency 
in favour of M. Carnot’s a bargain was made. The other 
day it was in part fulfilled. For a long time M. Ferry 
has been the Schnadhorst of the Moderate Republicans 
and he is a supporter of M. Ribot’s Ministry. Any day 
may see M, Ribot defeated in the Chamber, and in despair 
M. Carnot may be compelled to complete the contract 
and call upon his late rival to see the country through this 
Panama crisis, for although Ferry is said to have feathered 
his nest from Tunis he never took any Panama money. 
Now that Ferry is in a post of vantage will he prefer to 
assist Carnot, depending himself on a fickle majority, or, 
putting it to the touch, to aim at the Presidency? He 
has lately modified his views about religious education 
partly to soothe the French Catholics,and partly that he may 
annoy Italy through the Pope: but he still thinks that 
aggressiveness abroad will be popular. His return to power 
means fresh disaster to France and new anxieties in 
Europe. Is he strong enough to face the remnant of his 
former enemies, or will he be content with his present 
position of dignified security ? 


MASTERS OF THE CUE 


POR two years—ever since, that is, John Roberts junior 
tried to give Peall half the game in 24,000 up—lovers 
of billiards have been longing to see the couple matched 
once more. During the past fortnight their desire has 
been fulfilled. After a vast deal of negotiating and finess- 
ing, Roberts agreed to give Peall 9000 points in 24,000, 
and play him for £200 a-side. Roberts has been ‘on view’ 
during almost every week of the season, and in exhibition 
matches Peall has been showing such form that veterans 
like North and Mitchell, as well as Dawson, Diggle and the 
younger heroes, were chary about backing themselvesagainst 
him. Everybody knew that the battle must be grim and 
great. Roberts the imperious was smarting under defeat ; 
while Peall thinks better of the bubble reputation than any 
other professional, and is one equal to great occasions. He 
has a right to hold 9000 points not too extravagant a com- 
pensation for the foregoing of his favourite stroke, the 
spot, for his dexterity in striking hazards is great enough to 
counterbalance Roberts's superiority all round. A man 
who has made a break of 3305 is not to be trifled withal. 
But Roberts is developing the nursery cannon into a 
formidable rival of the spot ; four times in match-play had 
he made a break of over six hundred; one, the highest 
of all, against Cook in 1889, while the others were 668, 
617, and 604. Would he surpass these achievements 
now? That was the question. For rumour has it that in 
private play he not long since got within a few of the 
thousand. 

Up to the time of writing, both have done their 
very best, and both have suffered from over-anxiety, though 
neither knows the meaning of nerves. Peall is the very 
picture of placidity. While Roberts at his most brilliant 
is drawing cheer on cheer of astonishment, Peall sits there 
clasping his hands like a child at prayers, and hears the 
marker call the game and shift the wooden figures with- 
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out a sign ; and at last, when Roberts, usually from over 
confidence, seldom from the difficulty. of the stroke, just 
misses the pocket, he takes his cue with unrufted com- 
posure, a quiet energy in his every gesture. At first you 
cannot like his play after Roberts’s. Rather thickset 
and undersized, he is not graceful at the table ; he has 
to use the rest more often than Roberts, who has the 
longer reach. He does not play with Roberts's 
wonderful quickness and control of the balls. 
Occasionally, however, he will hit upon some wonderfully 
clever device: the other afternoon he forced the other 
man’s ball out of the jaws of the pocket and made 
his own run in from the top of the cushion, His middle 
pocket hazards, too, exhibit an unsurpassed know- 
ledge of strength, and are considered with breathless 
attention. First on one side, then on the other, in 
goes his ball, and the red travels to his point ; some- 
times he has to put in more force and, as the red 
crosses the baulk line, the strangers shake their heads 
and begin to pity his luck ; till, as it bumps against the 
cushion, re-emerges from baulk, and gradually comes to 
rest close to the pocket, the murmur changes to a cheer. 
Eye, will, judgment, nerve, and muscle work together 
with perfect accuracy for hours, and never seem to blunt 
or know fatigue, and how they do so is a mystery only 
half explained by the miraculous steadiness of the man. 
Indeed, if Roberts there were none, his feats would be 
reckoned the most extraordinary on record, and certainly 
the experts of twenty years ago would not have believed 
such things could be. 

But the champion’s entrance throws all else into 
the shade. Tall, adn.irably proportioned, graceful, a 
something of grim determination in his face, he im- 
presses you as bound to win. He handles the cue with a 
fiery é/an all his own. His is the true spirit of fight, for 
his notable deeds have all been done in rivalry and under 
the pressure of the moment. His records have been 
made in matches he was determined to win, and the best 
proof possible that he has made up his mind to win this 
one is the magnificent break of last week, when he 
cut all the spot-barred records by compiling the extra- 
ordinary total of 737. Adverse critics point to his 
nursery cannons, but they are an achievement in them- 
selves, and Roberts is never seen to better advantage than 
in a series. He disdains such trickery as getting the 
balls wedged in the jaws of a pocket and cannoning 
till the arm grows weary. He will drive the balls 
into position and scatter them again, contemning the 
advantage. A nursery of his at mid-table is a thing to 
remember: the balls form a triangle, and as the runner 
sweeps past, just touching each of the others, you can 
compare it to nothing but the waft of a small bird’s 
wing. But a still more extraordinary illustration of the 
fineness of Roberts’s touch occurred one afternoon in the 
earlier stage of this last game. The white ball quivered so 
closely on the verge of the pocet that it seemed as 
it must be lost if touched; the red was dead against 
the cushion. But playing across the table with left- 
hand side, Roberts touched the white so lightly that it 
but trembled, and stood still, while his own ball, travelling 
at a great pace, cannoned and brought out the red. 
And this is but one illustration of his inexhaustible 
resourcefulness in recovering position. The expert looks 
on in amazement, for here is such a mastery as the 
world had never seen. One moment the ball touches 
the other as lightly as a stroke with a camel's hair brush: 
and the next he screws back with a force that sends the 
object-ball flying round the table to return exactly 
where he wants it. He is tall, and scarce ever needs a 
rest ; he plays with his left hand almost as readily as his 
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right ; at need he will bring offa fine stroke where he can 
use neither hand as arest ; he screws with a perpendicular 
as certainly as with a horizontal cue. He works with a 
dazzling rapidity: his great break was knocked off in 
less than three-quarters of an hour—forty-two minutes ten 
seconds, to be exact. Indeed, he is far and away the 
greatest master of his craft the world is likely to produce. 


CHAMPAGNE 


'T is in accord with the eternal Unfitness of Things that 
Sparkling Champagne —that river on whose foaming 
stream, to the accompaniment of whose gallant laughter, 
two centuries of blades and Cyprians have floated bravely 
down into the gay backward and abysm of Time—should 
have taken its rise in a Benedictine abbey. Yet in 1670, 
at Haut-Villers, one Dom Pérignon scored history with a 
thicker line than ever was drawn by William of Orange in 
1688 of blessed memory. It took an Act of Settlement 
effectually and finally to abolish Divine Right; but in 
1680 the dynasty of Still Champagne was quietly wiped 
out of being by a pacific friar. It perished perfect, 
consummate, unregretted —for the usurper proved himself 
omnipotent. The invincible Dom Pérignon, some ten 
years earlier had lighted on a hoard beside the which 
the Abbé Faria’s was a trifle: for it was a case of milliards. 
And though the founder of a line is ever its greatest hero, 
so that Napoleon the Little is the natural complement of 
Napoleon the Great, this monk contrived to maintain the 
splendour of his order. He imparted his secret only 
when, in articulo morlis, he placed the crown on the head 
of Friar Philippe, his legitimate successor; who in his turn 
bequeathed it in 1765 to Brother Audré Lemaire. And 
this one reigned for thirty years, an enviable despot, and 
passed it down to his successor Dom Grossart. And he, 
having the Moéts among his subjects, died with 
his secret big and undivulged, and the line 
and dynasty of Dom Pérignon was extinct. And 
none was greater than the Founder, who, arch-celibate 
though he was, yet made conjunctions happier far than 
all the rest of the clergy put together ; for so consummate 
was his skill, and so exquisite his palate, that, being blind 
with years, he would taste you grapes from a score of 
vineyards, and decree that the wine of this one must be 
married to the wine of that; and his fame was great in 
the land, and the people would have his wine or none. 
And as the greatest mind is that which can adjust itself 
to the smallest details making for perfection, so this our 
benefactor, discarding the oil-steeped wisps of tow which 
till his time did vulgar service as stoppers, invented corks 
So, too, he established the long, flute-shaped glass where- 
from to diink the elixir he had found, and wherein, like a 
true hedonist, he might watch the merry atoms frisk and 
dance like winter stars in running water: only these are 
golden, and their medium is an aurwm potabile whereof no 
man-—nor no woman neither—may drink without pitying 
the poor, besotted children of Caine. 

It is also of the essence of a great discovery that it 
should come at the right moment, and this thing sparkled 
into being when the fortunes of France were on the ebb. 
So debilitated was the stomach of the Grand Monarque 
that Fason, his good physician, had to forbid him 
all but the oldest Burgundy, and that most villainously 
laced with water. But this Dom Pérignon, how bright 
a herald, how inspiriting a companion for his dull and 
lonely Maintenon, a-weary with his tiresome wails, his 
enfeebled autocracy, and soured by the falsehood of her 
true position! What wonder if she and all the bloods 
and the grand dames and the lesser ladies drank of it and 
were glad, while Louis looked another way and sipped at- 
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tenuated Burgundy ? Here was enough, you would think, 
to console their France under those terrific visitations of 
Corporal John’s ; yet the influence has passed clean from 
the land of its nativity, the genius of the people it repre- 
sented has been carried to other shores. It has pierced 
the fogs of Albion, and made us for the moment the 
compeers of those brighter spirits across the Channel 
whose image and superscription it bears. 

‘De ce vin frais l’ecume petillante, 

De nos Frangais est l'image brillante,’ 


said Voltaire ; yet he told but a half truth, after all, for his 
countrymen for the most part drink it at this present heavy 
and sweet to an accompaniment of marrons glacés and such- 
like cloying cates. Happily our own habit is different ; 
and herein shines forth the ancient insular superiority. 
Searce bas the fish, bull-headed cod or blushing mullet, 
swum into our ken ere the cork leaps forth with a cloop 
of joy, and straightway, as on the approach of spring, the 
sap stirs and the buds of speech burst into life, and talk, 
reluctant and hidebound no more, bursts into many- 
coloured bloom. No longer in Superior Clapham is the wine 
doled out like drops of blood, as in those ugly parties which 
Original Walker satirised. At this, the tail-end of our cen- 
tury, it pours like melting snow down Soracte’s sides, or 
spring torrents in the Acroceraunian hills. The dullard 
stands amazed at his own wit ; and the professional talker- 
out moves not to Envy; and the sorriest dog of us barks 
in rhapsodies and epigrams No less than Port it carries 
the vintage glory with it; for do we not speak of that ’74 
Perrier-Jouet (now for ever laid to rest in pious gastronomic 
cells!) as of darling poet or statesman idolised in the 
Abbey by the stream of Thames? And the masterful 
Eighties, the fickle, fleeting, delicate-souled Eighty- 
lours, the speculative, broadly promising Eighty-Nines 
—do we not discuss them, even as the Children of our 
lains? Wine does more than generate talk: it is talk 
itself; and do we not glory somewhat in their prices and 
value our dinners by those Princes of the Blood with 
whom we are privileged to fraternise? And our pre- 
ferences, how exclusively our own, how cherished, 
how esteemed! How this one will swear by the buff 
label of that Widow Clicquot, who takes precedence and 
the wall of all other widows, save Mrs. Wadman alone! 
Think, too, of the liquid splendour of the Irroy 
name, the mouthful of majesty in Deutz and Gelder- 
mann’s Gold Lack, the aristocratic flavour of Due de 
Montebello, the disappointment bred of too great an 
intimacy with that titled impostor! Then, too, the utter 
exclusiveness of Heidsieck’s Dry Monopole, the merry lilt 
of Pommery and Greno, the boom of Bollinger! Are we 
not familiar with them all? They are intimates at the 
eventful moments of our lives? We have trysted with 
them at the Continental, and in marbled halls, when 


‘* Love me ” sounded like a jest 
Fit for yes or fit for no.’ 


At the wedding breakfast (an extinct ceremony), they 
have prempted mouthings in honour of the ladies and 
composed whole speeches to the health of the bride. 
They have even seothed the savage breast at those great 
and heavy dinners in Cromwell Road where Uncle 
Boanerges plays the gouty Elagabalus once a year. Only 
at funerals shall be missed the captive bubbles struggling, 
and rightly, to be free: though here the need of them is 
sorest, and you must perforce put up with Marsala. 

Truly it is a beverage of romance and laughter, this 
Champagne. In the lush green by Upper Thames, when 
summer shines on the glancing hair, the corks have 
broken forth and shot skywardly, singing the song of 
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prodigality and abandonment. To look at life through 
this clear and golden medium was to cast seriousness 
to the winds. Clouds would fleet past the midday sun 
and darken for a brief spell the moon of night: but in 
these clear depths was nothing of cloud, nothing of 
shadow ; only, as should be, a heyday of laughter and 
romance. For of all the transparencies this world can 
offer none is so beautiful; none is so precious as 
that through which you behold the shining soul of a 
jest. And where else shall you look for, and more 
inevitably find, it than in this Dom Pérignon ? God rest the 
good monk’s soul! And thou, ‘ animula, blandula, vagula,’ 
sweet spirit of the present, born to pass here and now, in 
this narrow space of sun between the grisly past and the yet 
grislier future, up and still up from the source of things 
even to this pleasant patch of surface! Actors love thee, 
and women; but for all that rise, rise, rise ever ; for once 
the beaded bubbles have winked their last, there is no 
deep so plummetless as that encircled by yon vacuous 
and reproachful glass: even as no liver is so deeply 
pledged to melancholia as the type developed in the 
pursuit of them. 


ZIMRI THE WRITER 


Ww have it from one who had scant reason to love 

him that George Villiers was ‘all mankind’s 
epitome.’ But with Buckingham, the builder, chemist, 
art-patron, epicure, man-killer, woman-killer, musician, 
politician, we are not here concerned. Our theme is 
Buckingham the writer. 

You think, or ought to think, at once of The Rehearsal. 
Reading it to-day, one feels of course a slowness and 
slightness of appreciation: for who has read The Lost 
Lady, Pandora, The Slighted Maid, and the rest of the plays 
it caricatures, even though some six of them (as Granada, 
Marriage-a-la- Mode, and Love in a Nunnery) were Dryden's 
own? The key may help you to understand the parody 
of the letter; but it was the spirit of the heroic drama 
that Buckingham set out to laugh away, and that is evapo- 
rated. He was writing for a small audience, mostly of 
inveterate playgoers : an audience saturated with this spirit 
and quick to take his points. But the early demand for a 
key shows that the allusions easily became obscure. One’s 
enjoyment of The Critic is far more facile, though 
Sheridan’s play has less body and wit than this one, and 
Puff is a more shadowy creation than Mr. Bayes. And 
yet Bayes is made up of two originals ; a fact explained by 
a somewhat curious circumstance. It is said that The 
Rehearsal took ten years to write (and by the way that the 
Duke’s was not the only hand in it) ; and in the beginning 
D’Avenant, Poet Laureate and chief of the Duke of York’s 
Company, was to hand for ridicule; and the incident of 
the patched nose is clearly a relic of the first conception : 
you remember D’ Avenant’s nose in Woodstock? But Dryden, 
whose light was shining high before the ten years were 
out, was a worthier object, and so the part was altered to fit 
him, and Buckingham was careful to instruct Lacy the 
player in personal imitation. The effect of fretful vanity 
and fatuous complacency is admirable. And though Buck- 
ingham was attacking a man whose poetic little finger was 
thicker than his own loins, his particular intent was sane. 
Those luckless Puritans may have been responsible (as 
Dryden affirms) for the inception of the heroic plays, but 
the fustian and bad art of these are at least as remarkable 
as their poetry. One can understand that their iteration 
was a nuisance. Unfortunately, satire is rarely discriminat- 
ing, and some of the passages parodied were a credit to 
their authors. Such incidents, on the other hand, as the 
caricature of the two letters in Zhe Virgin Widow by the 
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two boots are in the true vein. For the rest, The Re- 
hearsal (like the Tom Thumb the Great of a far other man 
than George Villiers) is curiously minute, robust, and plea- 
sant, a remorseless study of cheap effects, One only 
remembers, as a rule, the ‘two Kings of Brentford,’ who 
are a slight and unessential part of its mechanism. 

The Rehearsal, then, is a thing apart, appealing to an 
accidental but a special experience, and hard to be 
otherwise appraised, as is all caricature, from the Frogs 


of Aristophanes to the fun they made tother day of 


Mr. Oscar Wilde, between which two one may place it 
for obscurity and wit. The other plays have one general 
characteristic: they bear the marks of work done by a 
man of great ability who was unpractised in his medium, 
They are somewhat crude, that is, and somewhat fine ; 
there is much of the amateur in them and nothing of the 
fool. The sum of indecency in them, as in the few poems 
we have, is small; they are rather frank than gross. 
Surely (this by the way) only a race essentially indelicate 
could have invented a delicacy that consists merely in 
ignoring the common facts of physical existence —a 
delicacy to be acquired with ease by the coarsest and 
most vulgar mind in the world, and one that is in 
itself a mode of coarseness. Buckingham was of a 
society indubitably refined in some directions, and 
as indubitably free-spoken ; and since, when he wrote, he 
kept what we call indecency in _ natural 
tive and due proportion, he is, therefore, blame- 
less in that respect. There is some brightness in 7he 
Chances—but that is left over from Cervantes and Jack 
Fletcher. 
good play I find it, and the actors most good in it. And 
pretty to hear Knipp sing in the play very properly, “ All 
night I weepe” ; and sung it admirably. The whole play 
pleases me well: and most of all, the sight of many fine 
ladies; among others....’ Mr. Pepys was an im- 
The blank verse of The Restauration : 
or Right will take Place, A Tragi-Comedy is for the most 
part indefensible. 


perspec- 


‘To the King’s house to see The Chances, A 


pressionist critic, 


Now and again the sentiment im- 
presses: ‘(death) is but the giving up a Game which 
must be lost’ is one of those commonplaces that wisdom 
feels and cleverness contemns, and in another place the 
old idea of Canute and the waves is admirably expressed. 
The view of tragi-comedy is indeed more primitive than 
Mr. Meredith’s, the comedians and tragedians being 
distinct; yet nor tragedy nor comedy is below a fair 
level. Sedgmoor and The Militant Couple need not detain 
you ; the one is a slight personal squib, the other a study 
of unhappy tempers in action before analysis was familiar. 
The poems are more interesting. There is no poetry in 
them, none ; but there is a pertinent, a full-blooded kind 
of wit that a man should relish. The Instalment—trivial 
in subject—is spirited from beginning to end, and so are 
most of the others. The Consolatory Epistle to Caplain 
Julian the Muses’ Newsmonger is a faint foreshadow of The 
Dunciad, though a world less malignant. 
Thus while our Bards are famished by their Wit, 
Thou, who hast none at all, yet thriv’st by it. 

was worth the quoting, for the story is as new as it was 
old. A line in another set of verses—‘ All True Love is 
grounded on Esteem ’—comes passing queerly (to let 
Buckingham the man intrude) from him whose mistress 
held his horse while he killed her husband: but that 
emotion plays ancient tricks yet with our intellects. 

The fantastic imagination that spoiled in a worldly 
sense George Villiers’ active life and excited the ground- 
lings’ widest gape plays, you see, an insignificant part in 
his literary remains. And when you come to read his 
speeches in Parliament and a few of his letters you are 
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struck with their clear reasoning and business-like plain- 
They are put forcibly, of course ; but there are no 
In matters of policy he was 


ness, 
inapposite flights of fancy. 
all for logic, and his failure as an artist therein is merely 
that logic is of all things detested by the average politi- 
cian: his assumption of untrue premises was only a 
part of the game. And in matters of faith he was all for 
reason... . ‘when the first heat [of the Reformation| 
was over, and considering Men began to reflect, that the 
Reformation offered nothing but Words... . they saw 
no satisfactory motive for quitting their old Mwmsimus for 
a new Sumsimus, and cou’d find no real Advantage in 
withdrawing from Father Peter to Father Martin, and 
Father John, since tho’ these disclaim’d the Infallibility 
the others usurpt, yet they still, without that Guard, 
demanded our Belief of their Doctrines, tho’ not less 
absurd and ridiculous.’ It sounds trite nowadays, but 
serves to show his range as a writer, various in that as in 
all things. In fine, one cannot reckon his merits as 
writer without a glance at the rest of him. It is poor 
philosophy, for many an author known for his authorship 
alone has dissipated his energies in a hundred other 
But you cannot choose but say that Bucking- 
ham, as a writer virile, witty, immature, is great among 
the statesmen and wastrels who have written. 


directions. 


DIOGENES OF LONDON 
N R. MARRIOTT WATSON’S Diogenes of London and 


other Fantasies and Sketches (London: Methuen) 
In the first place it 
offers itself to the reader as a volume of tales to be 
estimated like other tales for the sake of their story or 
their study of character, for what they relate and for what 
they leave unrelated. But in the second place Mr. 
Marriott Watson’s book invites attention as an experiment 
In truth, the style is a part of any story ; it has 
to be taken account of in the summing up, deliberated 


challenges criticism on two counts. 


in prose. 


upon before the verdict. In any collection of short 
stories from the Tuli Nameh to the Diaboliques, from 
the Pentamerone to Scrapiens Briider the style is some- 
thing, but the story is the thing. In Diogenes of London, 
however, the way the tale is told calls for as much 
consideration as the tale itself. Indeed, it might be 
maintained that the way the tale is told calls for more 
consideration than the tale itself. For Mr. Marriott 
Watson has a manner in this book which is all his own, a 
manner which quickens curiosity, a manner which will in 
all probability irritate sundry of its readers from fretful- 
ness to choler and from choler to frenzy ; but which, on 
the other hand, will stir in lovers of letters pulsations of 
pleasure and of something more than pleasure. 

It is not to be denied that affectation is an element 
in the charm of Mr. Marriott Watson’s prose. Probably 
no writer since Lyly wrote his Euphues wore his affectation 
with so much deliberation. ‘Those, therefore, who are of 
Mr. Huxley's mind, those whose ideal of prose is that it 
should be the organ of a clear cold logic with all 
its parts of equal strength and in smooth working order, 
ready like a steam engine to be turned to all kinds of 
work, those who cannot away with any charm that comes 
of elaboration, of refinement, they will not like Mr, 
Marriott Watson’s book, 


the uses of words, who rate the exercise of prose above 


But by all those who delight in 


the exercise of verse, who rejoice in all proofs of its 
delicacy and its strength, who believe that English prose 
is chief among the moulds of thought, by these Mr. 
Marriott Watson’s book will be welcomed. Not that of 
necessity they may always admire the results of Mr. 
Marriott Watson’s work, not that they must invariably 
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agree with certain of the conclusions to which his method 
of handling prose brings him, What they will welcome 
is the fact that here is an artist in words, one to whom 
prose has a price, has almost perfection, is a medium that 
men of parts choose to work in as they choose to work in 
colour or marble or bronze. 

Mr. Marriott Watson has decided to place the majority 
of his stories in an eighteenth century of his own devising, 
and to make them move in an atmosphere of speech which 
is the speech of the eighteenth century only so far as 
Mr. Marriott Watson pleases. Certainly it is not a speech 
that can be definitely said to belong to any period of the last 
century ; it is not the speech of Swift or of Wilkes, or of 
Burke or of Cobbett. 
has an aptness, a precision, a beauty of its own, which 


But it is true artistically; it 


change its affectation and its quaintness into richness and 
The wooers and luters of Watteau’s fans 
are phantasms like the phantasms of Verlaine’s ‘ Clair 


strangeness. 


de Lune’; but they have vitality in their artificiality, 
and Mr, Watson’s creatures are throbbing with vitality, 
if their environment be artificial, No doubt that 
at no period from 1700 to 1800 did people habitually 
speak as epigrammatically, as choicely, as Mr. Marriott 
Watson’s people speak; that is beside the mark in the 
matter. What touches the gold is that the speech has 
life, has a magic like the magic of music, has pertinence 
and strength, directness and the curious felicity. At a 
time when a sluttishness of style is too common, when 
too many a would-be muse walks slipshod, the qualities 
of Mr. Marriott Watson’s prose strengthen while they 
attract. To be at pains, to choose, to aim at excellence in 
the union of thought and utterance, to refuse to be con- 
tent with the ready-made form, or with any form except the 
best form attainable after toil upon toil, to do this is to 
And this is what Mr. Marriott 
Watson has done in his book. 


serve letters loyally. 
He has wrought at his 
material as earnestly, as lovingly as Mr, Pater’s Flavian, 
and in his case ‘ fine phrases’ do not mean what the Philis- 
tine calls fine writing. 

It is to be regretted for the sake of the harmony 
of his volume that Mr. Marriott Watson did not limit its 
contents to those stories, sketches, fancies, which are 
moulded in this eighteenth century manner which he 
has made his own. The purpose of the book would 
gain in distinctness if its author had set aside a number 
of its pages which do not breathe the same air, and had 
filled their places with others of kin with those that make 
the charm and newness of the book. He seems a churl 
who quarrels with an author for including in his book 
two such stories as ‘The Stroke of One’ and ‘Don 
(Quixote, stories that are dramas, the one so terrible, 
the other so tender, both so admirable. And yet their 
presence jars ; they are conceived in another spirit from 
the bulk of the book; they are of our to-day, while 
their companions belong to a yesterday of dreams, and it 
would have been well if they had been reserved for 
another volume. A like objection might be made to ‘The 
Sword of the Kadi’; its orientalism seems out of place in 
a volume which is not meant, or should not be meant, to 
figure as a collection of stories chosen at random, but a 
book with a purpose, a whole book. Among the stories 
that belong to the book, that rightly make the book it 
would be hard to choose a favourite. Phyllis is woman 
to love and so is the Naiad; and the talk of the Men in 
the Maze, the talk of Diogenes and of Achates, has the 
sharpness of a rapier, the swiftness of rapier-play ; and 
the tragedy of ‘The House of Dishonour’ throbs with 
terror, and there is much philosophy in ‘The Facility of 
Life.’ These would be the flowers of one reader’s garland. 

Justin Hounrty M’Cartuy. 
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THE MEMBER'S WIFE 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT 


I] 


WOMAN has many things to put up with which the 
world knows nothing of, and probably would scoff 
at if it knew, but which notwithstanding, are very hard to 
bear. For instance, a woman who is a respectable and 
really good woman and a good wife, concerned to keep 
up the character of her family, and not to diminish the 
reputation out of doors of her husband, will not put 
herself into opposition to him publicly, however she may 
disapprove of, or even feel herself insulted by, his pro- 
ceedings. Mrs. Vickars endured like a heroine the terrible 
period which followed the revelations of that evening. 
She put on a countenance of iron, and gave no sign of 
emotion during the election. She said ‘ How do you do? 
to Stanley Trotter himself, and to the young men who 
eame with him, flushed with canvassing and success, to 
report progress to the former member. ‘Oh, I have no 
opinion, she said. ‘I am not one of the women that 
meddle in politics. If George thinks he has had enough of 
it, lam quite satisfied. To leave my own house every year, 
and more or less neglect the children while Parliament 
was sitting, was always a great trouble to me. How 
fortunate for you that it’s your son, who has his own lodg- 
ings and his own set, and won't give you any trouble, and 
not your husband, who would have wanted you in town 
with him——.’ This was said to Mrs. Trotter who did 
not quite relish the consolation. ‘Oh, I daresay we shall 
stay in town a little longer than usual, now, that lady 
replied. ‘ Ethel is just of an age to go out, and it will be 
nice for her having her brother.’ Mrs. Vickars’ bosom 
swelled, but she made no sign. ‘It’s very nice at first, 
but it palls when you get so used to it as we did,’ she said, 
In renunciation there is a great superiority. She turned 
away with a sweep of her last year’s gown, quile good enough 
for wear in the country, and a consciousness of having the 
upper hand of Mrs, Trotter, who indeed felt the same 
for the moment, and was humbled in the midst of her 
exultation. But Mrs. Vickars’ foot beat the ground and her 
bosom panted fiercely. She clung to the arm of her boy 
who was her companion, a slight slip of a schoolboy in his 
first evening coat, whom she had brought with her to Mrs. 
Robinson's party. ‘Harold,’ she said (for I need not 
remark that nothing would have induced Mrs. Vickars to 
call her son George after his father or William like his 
grandfather, or any of those common names), ‘Harold ! 
how your father could give up his principles and let that 
conceited prig Stanley Trotter take his place !——but I 
mustn’t, no, I mustn’t say a word.’ 

‘An Uppingham cad,’ said Harold, who was at Rugby; 
‘but mother, in a year or two——’ 

‘Oh yes, in a year or two!’ she cried, ‘ five years at the 
least : and who can tell how many elections there may be 
before then.’ 

‘My birthday’s in March,’ said the boy, ‘it’s ouly four 
and a half.’ 

Mrs. Vickars give her son’s arm such a clutch as made 
him almost cry out. ‘Oh!’ she cried, with a perfect 
monsoon of hot breath forced forth from her labouring 
breast, and filling the cold night ait with blue spirals and 
rings of vital force, ‘that I may live to see that day! 
but we mustn't, we mustn’t say a word !’ 

And they did not. 
own son. 


Harold Vickars was his mother’s 
He felt the descent in social importance as 
much as she did—he missed the days in town, the car- 
riage at Lord’s, the glories of a long leave which is so 
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much better worth having when the family are in town, 
than in the much modified importance of home—home 
which was not even a country place, but a mere house 
half in the country, in the close neighbourhood of the 
smoky provincial town. 

There was a good deal of virtue involved, it must be 
allowed, in the behaviour of this mother and son. Mrs. 
Vickars ‘lay low’ during the long course of these five 
years. She scarcely went to town at all. With a wise 
self-restraint which was much increased by her sense 
of the impossibility of anything else, she refrained 
from all attempt to keep up tke ties with society which 
she had formed in the days when she was a member's 
wife. And the boy was admirable: he kept his own coun- 
sel: he never betrayed, even to his friends at Oxford when 
he went there, his own and his mother’s intentions. 
‘I think my father was wrong to give up the seat,’ he 
said. ‘He was frightened a little, poor old governor, by 
the name of Home Rule. It did frighten the men of his 
generation, don’t you know. They had never learned to 
see how they must march with the age. We areall going 
in for democracy now, and the old fellows have to stand 
out of the way. I don’t know what may happen at next 
election. Trotter the sitting man’s a prig of a Dissen- 
tient, a Cambridge fellow. Stand myself? before I’ve 
taken my degree? Oh, thank you, not such an ass as 
that——..” But all the while young Harold had his course 
clearly set out before him. He and his mother had private 
talks in stolen moments, when nobody was near. ‘We 
must not say a word,’ she said. ‘Oh, not a word,’ Harold 
replied. He liked the fun of the conspiracy, and the 
thought of how small Stanley Trotter 
when it was burst upon him. The Trotter faction 
had not a notion of what was coming. Mrs. Trotter, 
indeed, had begun to give herself little airs, as 
Mrs. Vickars once had done—to complain that it was a 
great bore to have to be in town so long—but that 
tanley with all he had to do, the cares of government 
upon his head, and of keeping the country straight, had 
more need than ever that his parents should make ‘an 
‘ome’ for him. She was careful about her h’s ina general 


would look 


way, as she was of her diamonds, and did not permit herself 
to be overawed by that troublesome letter any more than 
by the indifference of London Society to what Mrs. 
Vickars called that old tiara—but ’ome is a word which is 
to be found in the mouths of the smartest of people. Thus 
the stream of affairs flowed on in the stillest fashion, no- 
body suspecting anything. Harold Vickars gave vent, 
indeed, to revolutionary sentiments freely at the Union, 
where he was sometimes permitted to speak, and declared 
himself out and out with Mr. Gladstone: whatever that 
Grand Old Man might choose to do—abolish the House 
of Lords if he liked or the throne if he liked (but the 
Union sternly objected to this sentiment)—-Vickars, of 
St. Jim’s, was his man. Young Oxford laughed, not 
thinking very highly of Vickars, of St. Jim’s, and his 
paternal town laughed too, at the boy’s bravado, Mrs. 





Trotter was grieved that such sentiments should be 
uttered by his father’s son, but nobody else took the youth 
seriously. Mr. Vickars himself paid no attention—probably 
did not know anything about it, for his society was not 
composed of University men: but he patted Stanley 
Trotter on the back, and assured him that so long as he 
voted straight for the Union, he need never fear any 
opposition from him. 

Mrs. Vickars was present on several occasions when this 
was said, and though Mr. Stanley Trotter was not a very 
observant young man there was something in the glance 
of her eye which startled him. ‘Your mother goes out a 
‘The 


good deal in London?’ she said to him suavely. 
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Foreign Office, and that sort of thing? 1 can understand 
that she does not care much for our poor little society 
here.’ 

‘Oh yes, they do go out—now and then,’ said the 
young man, ‘ with me, you know—when I can spare the 
time.’ 

‘To be sure, with you—how else ?’ Mrs. Vickars said. 
‘But it’s hollow, she added, shaking her head, ‘oh, it’s 
hollow! I could tell her a thing or two. When you 
cease to be of use to them, they forget you exist. It’s 
the seat they think of, nothing else. If you should lose 
your election next time——’ 

‘No fear of him, Mr. Vickars said. ‘ Don’t you pay 
any attention to her, Stanley. I believe Maria’s always 
been a Home Ruler in her heart.’ 

Mrs. Vickars repeated the words with scorn in her voice. 
‘Home Rule!’ she said. ‘It is much | care about Home 
Rule. If Ireland were sunk to the bottom of the sea, 


what should I mind? It isn’t my country, and I’ve got 


nothing to do with it: but there are other things : 
She said the last words very slowly, and Stanley Trotter, 
M.P., felt a disagreeable chill run over him—which was 
the merest nonsense, he felt, for what could she do, so 
long as old Vickars was all right ? 

It must be added that old Vickars, as he was disrespect- 
fully called, was the largest employer of labour in the 
district. He was a man who was very popular with the 
constituency. He had been their member for a long 
time, and could throw out any man to whom he should 
happen to be opposed—that was certain, even if perhaps 
he could not return his own man. Stanley Trotter, at all 
events, could never have secured the seat as he did, but 
that all Mr. Vickars’ influence was thrown into the scale. 
When he returned home and told his family of that look 
in Mrs. Vickars’ eye, the statement was received, it must 
be admitted, with more laughter than sympathy. ‘ Did 
she imagine that the Gladstonian bigwigs would keep her 
up ?>—for what ?—pour ses beaux yeux ?’ asked Miss Ethel 
Trotter, with the laugh of a young woman of the period, 
cynical and enlightened. ‘Hush, hush, my dear!’ said 
the mother. ‘No doubt it was a great humiliation to 
poor Maria—not evensharing her husband’s opinions : for 
that she doesn’t, | am sure, and never did.’ 

‘A woman like that has no opinions : no woman of her 
age has any opinions,’ said the young people ; which was 
not very civil to that excellent person, their own mother 
but she was well trained, and said no word. 

Thus things went on until the very eve of the election. 
Young Harold Vickars was much about among the men, at- 
tending the Free Library, visiting the clubs, making himself 





agreeable—but who thought anything of Harold Vickars ? 
He was only a few months over twenty-one, and he was 
still more boyish looking than his age justified—a Jad at 
Oxford not yet within sight ofhis degree. His motive was 
thought to be (if anybody thought of it at all) a part of 
the amiable conviction very much current in that com- 
munity, that the society of an Oxford man is really the 
most improving influence that can be brought to bear 
upon the working classes. The air of the borough began, 
however, after a while to tingle with young Harold's 
name. He made one speech—at the anniversary ofa bene- 
fitclub among the men, or some such occasion—which was 
reported in the Radical paper with some significance. The 
boy was not a bad speaker, and he had much sympathy 
among his audience. When he said ‘ You don’t know me 
yet,’ there were cries of ‘We've known you from your 
cradle, Mr. Harold,’ which drew forth the following reply. 

‘Thank you very much, my friends, for reminding me 
of that. Yes, you’ve known me from my cradle : and I’ve 


known you ever since | could walk, and many is the kind 
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thing I remember of you—when I was only Mr. Vickars’ 


little bby——’__ Here his voice was drowned in cheers so 
that nobody knew what was the end of the sentence. 
‘Ah,’ said the young man when he was audible again, 
‘that’s my father you are cheering—and you know what 
a father he is, and what a master he is. But still,’ he 
went on slyly with a laugh, ‘I don’t go in exactly for all 
his opinions, don’t you know. Young fellows don’t take 
the same view as old ones, do they? I’m all for packing 
the Irish back to their own country, and making them 
comfortable there, that they mayn’t come interfering with 
you. And I'm all for trusting the Grand Old Man, who 
knows better than any of us. I’ve no fear of following him 
wherever he goes, and I don’t believe you men have 
either: but papa, don’t you know——’ said the young 
orator, with that touch of mingled respect and ridicule, 
that laugh of quite innocent malice which is irresistible. 
They all respected Mr. Vickars to the bottom of their 
hearts, and they all laughed loud and long at the idea 
that he was perhaps an old fogey, and that his son and 
they knew better. There was nothing in it that papa 
himself could have objected to, not even that clever use 
of the old-fashioned domestic name. 

Some of Stanley Trotter's supporters however, were made 
a little nervous by the report of this tremendous popular 
success on young Harold’s part, and the laughter and the 
cheers, Stanley M.P. himself took an opportunity just 
before the tug of the conflict began, of calling upon Mr. 
Vickars to make quite sure of his sentiments, though the 
sitting member himself thought it really unnecessary. 
‘You may be quite sure / shall do nothing against . you,’ 
Mr. Vickars said. ‘I'm sick of political life, for my part. 
Quiet is the thing for me. And I approve of you very 
much from my own point of view. You're just the man for 
our borough. He said a good deal more in this tone, 
lulling any doubt that might have arisen in Stanley 
Trotter's bosom. But as he rose to see his guest to the 
door, Mr. Vickars added in a hesitating tone. ‘There's 
one thing, Stanley, I ought to say—I can’t be responsible 
for that hot-headed boy of mine. He’s got opinions of 
his own, don’t you see? I do what I can, but when a boy 
is old enough to think he knows—— 

‘Harold! why he’s scarcely grown up, Mr. Vickars, 
You don’t mean to say——’ 

‘T don’t mean to say anything,’ said the cautious father. 
‘Oh, he’s grown up fast enough. I can’t answer for him, 
that’s all I mean. A boy like that, with his mother 
humouring him in everything——’ 

And then Stanley Trotter remembered the look in Mrs. 
Vickars’ eyes—and the tone in which she had spoken of 
his mother and Ethel and society—and for a moment his 
heart sank down into his boots. But he asked himself, of 
whom could those conspirators be thinking?) What other 
candidate could be in their mind? And he answered 
himself that there was nobody, nobody! The constituency 
would not stand a stranger, foisted in at the last moment: 
and there was not a man in the whole district with any 
sort of influence who would thus betray him at the last 
moment: with which reflection he went home comforted. 
Alas, poor Stanley M.P.! There was not a man perhaps : 
but there was a woman and a boy. 

Next day every wall in the town was placarded with 
Harold Vickars’ address. It was in the tone of his speech 
which had pleased the men so much at their club, They 
did not know him politically as yet, though they had all 
known him from his cradle. They knew what his father was, 
who erred in nothing but in that defection from the great 
leader, which so many Liberals had unfortunately fallen 
into fora moment, but were coming back from day by day. 
He knew better in the clearer intelligence of his youth. 
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He would never abandon the Liberal traditions in which 
he had been trained, nor the wonderful man who was the 
embodiment of them all, the Friend of the Poor, the 
lather of his country—who had secured the Big Loaf and 
the Free School and Short Hours and High Wages, and 
who could tell in the future how many blessings to 
come. Harold was not so ignorant as would appear from 
this, but if the men were, or could be got to believe so, 
what matter? Everything is fair in the heat of warfare. 

I am sorry to say that Stanley Trotter had not a chance 
against this sudden appearance of Novelty, Youth, big 
words and bigger promises. The shock paralysed his 
party for the moment, then they were roused and showed 
fight. But they had been, perhaps, a little careless in 
their certainty that all was safe: and the Vickars’ in- 
fluence had always been all but supreme—without it doubt 
and hesitation came in, against it danger onall sides. And 
the borough, what with the suddenness of the onslaught 
and the triumphant temerity of the youthful candidate, 
was carried as by storm. The humour of the populace 
was even tickled by the idea of having for their member 
one who could be spoken of as a Baby-boy—-and was 
freely called so on the other side. His opponents bid him 
go back to his lessons, they jeered at those reminiscences 
of his cradle which had charmed the men at the club. But 
all these things mattered not; Stanley Trotter retired 
gloomy and defeated ; and Harold Vickars, M.P., reigned 
in his stead. 

All this is a true tale, but I will not attempt to add a 
moral, If I did it would not be a political one. It would 
be a question in morals, perhaps more profound than any 
controversy about Home Rule. It would be the question 
whether—after her labours of six years, her steadfast follow- 
ing of her purpose, her training of her son to carry it out, 
her courage, her reticence, her success— it would happen 
after all that Harold Vickars should mean as George did 
Maria Vickars, M.P. whether the Foreign Office would 
open again to her its golden doors; whether invitations to 
heavenly places would fall once more in showers, and she 
should recover the entrées and show her diamonds in 
houses where there was no question of such vanities. It is 
perhaps too early as yet to decide, but if 1 were to state 
my own opinion I should say—not. Harold Vickars is a 
young man of great spirit. The last thing he will think 
of doing will be to take his mother with him into society. 
That for his mother! he will say as his respected father 
said. She will be left to her legitimate duty of nursing 
her husband, more valetudinarian than invalid, who sits 
by the fireside congratulating himself that he had no hand 
in it, though not without a little pride in the consciousness 
that the Trotters are out of it, and all the honours con- 
centrated upon the head of his boy. Mrs. Vickars will 
eat her heart at home during the next season, I feel satis- 
fied. But who can tell? It may still be that things will 
turn out according to that brave woman’s desire and 
determination, notwithstanding that precedent and ex- 





perience are in favour of the other way. 





THE OAK SAID TO THE EAGLE 
From the Irish 


lP.\HE Oak said to the Eagle: 

- How old art thou ? 

Clouds and the sunlight regal 
Are on thy brow. 


But the Eagle : Thine age, brother, 
Tell it again. 

We are old, both one and the other, 
Past dreams of men, 
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And the O.k: Mine age hath thriven 
A thousand years 

’Gainst the winds and the rains of heaven, 
And lightning’s spears. 


i have seen men born and buried, 
How long, how long ? 

The race of the red deer harried, 
That was so strong. 


But the Eagle laughed out scornful : 
Thou dost not know 

Thou oak-tree, grizzled and mournful, 
How youth doth go. 


As an eaglet cock I knew thee 
An acorn smooth, 

When the wind from the tree-top blew thee. 
Look at my youth ! 


Thou that art groaning and hoary 
That Time doth kill, 
Look at me, clouds for my glory, 
An eaglet still! 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LAST STRAW 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
Ecclefechan, 6th March, 1893. 


‘Despite his nationality he jokes without difficulty.’ 
The Times on Lord Rosebery. 


S1r,—We Scots, of all creeds and politics, were thankful to 
Mr. Gladstone for the suggestion he made some weeks ago. 
England has preeminently among the nations the gift of saying 
nasty things about her neighbours ; and with the want of humour 
characteristic of the great bulk of her population she repeats the 
same without ceasing. She is now reaping the fruits of her 
churlishness. She is hated by all continental nations and even 
more by the sister countries of the Union. By Wales she is 
hated ; by Ireland she is hated. Scotland does not like her 
and would rather be allied, as she was for centuries, with France, 
or with a less deadly serious nation, a nation of kindred sym- 
pathies. England is too Saxon for Scotland. The first thing 
the English discovered about us was our extreme poverty. 
Though herself mainly responsible for it, she never missed an 
opportunity of pointing the finger of scorn at us, of crying 
‘beggar’ at us from the house-tops—especially if we were 
within hearing. Later on we had to put up with sublime jests 
upon our filth—we heard as much then about a dirty Scot as 
we had formerly heard of a pauper Scot. Nowadays we have 
applied to us a number of fresh epithets—puritanical, hypo- 
critical, mean, close-fisted, and, finally (the last card this of 
the dull Englishman), wanting in humour. If all the things 
said of us were true it would still be bad taste to be ever dinning 
in our ears even what are believed to be platitudes. 

We have been wonderfully silent under all this. I do not 
remember having read in Scots literature or in Scots news- 
papers anything like an insult to the English or to England 
—with perhaps one small exception, viz., the slightly extended 
use of the word Cockney. But what we hear from England 
about ourselves comes daily from her journals and appears 
in her literature of all degrees. During the summer season 
her shoals of tourists pour forth their criticisms in the Scots 
prints, and every table they sit at is made odious by their 
remarks. The heading of this letter contains a line from 
Old Solemnity, that never yet contained a joke and never will, 
unless it be of the daring kind the printer’s devil perpetrates 
when in drink. If the solemn owl begins to fancy himself in 
humour, it is high time to take down the fowling-piece. 
Solemn mein and solemn hoot have long been its capital, 
and it has lived and flourished. But its soul is heayy and 
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its pinions are weak, and it must beware of aping the flights 
of Russell or of Hannay.—I am, etc., OLD Scots BLEND. 

P.S.—The English discovered unconscious humour in the 
Scots. Before that discovery did we enjoy unconsciously what 
has somehow always been with us? Or is there perhaps some- 
thing in the people and their humour that average Englishmen 
cannot understand. Good Englishman! you who can under- 
stand Urquhart, Sinollett, Burns, Scott, Galt, Wilson, Brown, 
Stevenson, Barrie and a hundred others, what do you say 
about this impudent charge? Are all these but the exceptions 
that prove it true, or are they in this regard the representatives 
of their country ? O. 5S. B, 


THE SPELLING OF ‘OOF’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 7th March, 1893. 


DEAR S1R,-—Having received a very large number of letters 
(many of them from ladies of high position) asking me to give 
what one lady is pleased to call an ‘authoritative declaration’ 
on the orthography of the word ‘ oof, I should be grateful for 
an opportunity of answering all my correspondents at once in 
your columns, 

Etymology is our surest guide in orthography. There is no 
doubt that ‘oof’ means ‘money’ and that the ‘oof-bird’ is the 
ornithomorphic aspect of the tutelary genius of wealth: but 
the origin of these expressions is hidden in doubt. Shaksperey 
in the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ speaks of ‘urchins, ouphes 
and fairies, green and white.’ ‘Urchins’ and ‘ouphes’ appear 
to be the two mutually exclusive species composing the genus 
‘fairies.’ Now ‘urchins’ are indubitably akin to ‘echini’: they 
are aculeated imps whose office it is to ‘urch’ or ‘urge’ the 
idle. We may therefore assume that the office of ‘ ouphes’ is 
on the other hand to reward the industrious: and indeed in a 
later passage of the same play we tind the injunction—‘ Strew 
good luck, ouphes, on every sacred room.’ Moreover, it is well 
known that in the superstition of the sixteenth century fays 
were accredited with the attribute of wings. Our definition of 
‘ouphe’ therefore stands, ‘a dipterous biped which rewards the 
industrious.’ From this it is but a short step to the conception 
of an ‘ouphe-bird’ conferring wealth: while the word ‘ouphe’ 
is applied by metachresis to the result of the sprite’s benefi- 
cence. An old woman in Essex once told me a legend of a 
bird known in those parts by the name of the ‘ hoof-bird.’ This 
singular fowl had red hair, a beard like a man, and legs like 
the hind legs of a horse, ending in hoofs with which it clattered 
on the tiles. I am not sure that any positive information can 
be deduced from this legend, insomuch as my informant 
believed that a visit from this bird portended whooping-cough. 
Personally I am inclined to the belief that the word ‘ oof-bird’ 
is a corrupt substantival derivative of the German verb ‘auf- 
biirden,’ to impose a burden. There is yet another view, the 
probability of which is, to my mind, discredited by its obvious- 
ness. According to this view the word ‘oof’ is no more than 
an insular essay at the French word ‘ceuf’; and the concep- 
tions of the ‘ ceuf’ and the ‘ ceuf-bird’ are derived from the fable 
of the goose which laid golden eggs. And, indeed, the pro- 
duction of interest by capital may be very aptly compared to 
the diurnal parturition of the auriparous goose. 

While our knowledge as to the origin of the expressions is so 
much in doubt, caution forbids me to subscribe to any one of 
the orthographies ‘ ouphe,’ ‘ hoof,’ ‘ auf’ or ‘ ceuf’: and I should 
recommend the simple phonetic spelling, ‘ af’—I am, etc. 

G. L. C. DURAQUE. 


MRS. GRUNDY AT HOME 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
London, 6th March, 1893. 


S1r,—In your current issue you are good enough to review 
my book, Mrs. Grundy at Home. 

That review contains five distinct mis-statements of fact : 

1, The Archdeacon, your Reviewer says, gets drunk every 
night.—The Archdeacon never gets drunk at all. 

2. Allthe inhabitants of Drizzlington, according to the same 
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authority, die of consumption.—The book contains no such 
statement. 

3. The Squire, your Reviewer tells the public, gets gout be- 
cause the postal authorities paint the letter-box in his park- 
gates red.—Such a thing is nowhere affirmed in J/rs. Grundy. 

4. The Vicar’s wife is, according to your Reviewer, absurdly 
young for her husband.—The Vicar’s wife is not mentioned at 
all. 

5. Cyril Eade’s wife, says your Reviewer, is a ‘ten years 
lunatic.’—Cyril Eade’s wife is perfectly sane. 

Whether this intelligent style of reviewing is thought 
humourous, or thought smart, or thought brilliantly up-to- 
date, I do not know; but, in the circumstances, I must ask 
you to be good enough to give the foregoing brief denial of 
your Reviewer's statements a prominence equal to that afforded 
to his mzs-statements.—I am, etc., 

CHARLES T. C. JAMES. 


' Note.—1. Drunkennaess is, no doubt, relative ; as also is 
insanity (see answer to No. 5). Mr. James unquestionably 
pictures his character as taking glass after glass of Bur- 
gundy ; thereafter talking gibberish and gabbling the family 
prayers. Vide (among many others) pages 67, 97, 137, 138, 
140, 171,215, 216, 217, 249, 250, 252, 253, 254, 255, 277, 278, 300. 

2. Vide pages 41, 42. 

‘“ Tm a being took myself—consumption,” said the melan- 
choly youth, with resignation. .... 

** All of our family ’as it.” .... 

‘“ Most of ‘em coughs up their lungs, and ’as it in these 
parts.”’ 

3. Vide pages 62, 63, 216, 217, etc. 

‘Those horrid Post Office people have been irritating him 
now. They w/// insist upon painting the letter box he induced 
them to put in the lodgewall for his convenience, a bright 
red,” 

*“ Poor Sir Frederick is suffering from the gout in conse- 
quence of the irritation they [the postal authorities] are causing 
him !”? 

4. Vide page 65 : Following after a paragraph about the Vicar, 

‘“Mrs. Bull was there, too,” Marcia said ... “looking 
shamefully young for herage”.... 

*“ Well, 1 do call it shameful to look so young when her 
husband’s seventy-one.”’ 

It turns out that this unimportant character is not the Vicar's 
wife, but another’s. ‘This is, however, quite immaterial to the 
plot, if any, of the book. 

5. Vide page 25: ‘When his wife confined her drinking to 
three or four brief intoxications in the course of the day, Cyril 
Eade bore with her : but when the habit nothing could check, 
developed (sc) into a mere daily procession of instantaneous 
ether-intoxication, he pronounced marriage a failure.’ 





REVIEWS 


HOMER 


London: 


TTomer and the Epic. By ANDREW LANG. 


Longmans, 


For many centuries Homer has been the victim of the 
grammarians. Pedants innumerable, to whom literature is but 
an excuse for misplaced ingenuity, have botched his text and 
explained away his inconsistencies. Incapable of wsthetic 
enthusiasm, they can but justify the study of Greek by the 
laborious folly of reconstruction. The //iad has been put 
together afresh in the interest of common-sense, and the hand 
of the ‘ Bearbeiter’ has been detected on every page of the 
Odyssey. All to no purpose. These matchless epics retain 
their beauty and grandeur in spite of the critics, and al! such 
as read for ‘human pleasure’ will let Wilamovitz and the 
Germans go hang, and find a perpetual joy in the stately 
narrative and generous action of the poems, botched, patched, 
and garbled though they be. 

It is, as Mr. Lang says, a battle of the scholars against the 
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poets. The common grammarian, having no better standard 
of judgment, is wont to drag his poets down to his own level. 
Thus he would condemn as an interpolation every line of the 
Iliad, which does not conform to a shallow consistency. The 
Wrath of Achilles is the only proper subject of the //ad, 
proclaims the pedant; wherefore he would suppress every 
incident which does not illustrate what he believes to be the 
main theme. It is as though one should catch at the phrase 
‘Of man’s first disobedience’ and proceed straightway to slice 
Paradise Lost to nothingness. Happily the labour of the 
critics is transitory. The //iad and Odyssey are imperishable, 
though the world has forgotten Wolf. And the //iad and 
Odyssey will still be the delight and solace of countless genera- 
tions, when the vain theories of Leaf and Lachman, of Kirchoff 
and Wilamovitz are lost in forgetfulness. 

Mr. Lang is on the side of the poets and he fights valiantly 
for the good cause. His criticism of the critics is just and 
merciless. He has exposed, without a touch of pity, the shallow 
arguments and vain ingenuity of the modern botcher. You 
cannot read his book and avoid the conclusion that there is no 
pursuit in the world so easy and so useless as the ‘higher 
criticism.’ Wolf won an amazing reputation by setting forth a 
dozen @ priorz heresies, which instantly proved their own con- 
tradiction, while Herr Wilamovitz Mdéllendorf’s theory of the 
Odyssey is a thousand times more difficult to accept than the 
conclusions of the most strenuous advocate of the Homeric 
The work which Mr. Lang has accomplished needed 
no excuse. So long as knowledge and scholarship are pursued, 
they are worth pursuing for their own sakes. Utilitarianism is 
outside their province. ‘To justify them is not only idle but 
dangerous. For if they demand justification, then no employ- 
ment, save the making of boots, can go without challenge. 
But Mr. Lang is evidently not quite sure of his 
ground. He finds it necessary to strengthen his purpose 
by an appeal to esthetics. ‘It does not appear to 
us, he says, ‘that the question of the single or composite 
authorship of the poems, is of no esthetic importance, that the 
epics are just as excellent, whether they be the work of one 
genius, or a patchwork, a mosaic of different pieces, derived 
from different ages.’ His view is based—so it seems—on the 
merest sentimentality. sthetic criticism only takes cognis- 
ance of the perfected whole. If the //fad is a great poem, it 
is great, irrespective of its authorship and its date. No circum- 
stances antecedent to its composition should exercise the 
smallest influence upon our judgment. We are considering it, 
not as an acrobatic feat, but as a work of art. And since as a 
work of art it is wholly satisfying, it matters not whether it was 
composed by one man or by twenty, whether it is a real 
antique ora sham antique. But if the consideration is xstheti- 
cally unimportant, it is none the less worthy and interesting. 
For, in spite of school boards and technical education, know- 
ledge and research are still justified of their results and 
scholarship, if it be divorced from pedantry, is as sound and as 
useful a career as bar or pulpit. 

A critic of generous enthusiasms, Mr. Lang is loyal in his 
support and admiration of Homer. He believes in the unity 
of the //iad and of Odyssey, though he does not dogmatically 
oppose the Chorizontes, those who would plead for a separate 
authorship. The demolition of Wolf was not a difficult task, 
but Mr. Lang has accomplished it with neatness and despatch. 
The ingenious Wolf, who submitted to many years of pre- 
paration, and then wrote his Prolegomena with the devil at 
his elbow, believed that the Homeric poems were not com- 
mitted to writing until the time of Pisistratus. Originally 
stray and diverse cantos, orally preserved, they were fortui- 
tously combined—so he held—into separate wholes by casual 
editors and then refined and corrupted by the critics of 
Alexandria and Byzantium, until they assumed their present 
form and shape. Modern scholarship has not supported the 
Wolfian hypothesis. Though we remain in the dark concern- 
ing many weighty matters, yet recent research has rendered 
it quite possible that Homer knew the art of writing, and 


unity. 


Wolf’s theory of the text has been completely disproved. But 
the pedant Is_ still unconvinced and finds in Homer 
his aptest occasion. If we applied the argument, which 


Millendorf adduces, concerning the botching of the Odyssey 
to any modern work, we might prove not only interpolation, but 
multiplicity of authors and endless variety of dates. And this 
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without any suspicion of parody. Mdéllendorf merely assigns to 
his imaginary ‘ Bearbeiter’ such passages as meet with his dis- 
pleasure. He frankly allows that his ‘ Bearbeiter’ is ‘ slenderly- 
gifted’ and is a Western Greek of the seventh century. He 
proceeds to attribute to this ‘slenderly-gifted ’ creature some of 
the finest passages in the Odyssey and here, as Mr. Lang says, 
we are on ‘fair literary ground.’ Now no literary critic, 
who was not a victim to his own or another’s ingenutty, 
is likely to agree with the learned Modllendorf, and we may 
fairly ask of what avail is scholarship when, with premises 
so small, it attempts conclusions so large? Of course 
none would assert that the Homeric poems are free from 
interpolation. They are defaced by passages, whose ineptitude 
and style convict them of imposture. So much, at least, may 
be conceded to the sceptic. But this modest concession is far 
indeed from the spirit of shallow recklessness, which would 
re-write both the //iad and Odyssey, and ascribe purple 
patches of poetry to a ‘slenderly-gifted’ hack. It was Mat- 
thew Arnold who said that it was more difficult to believe 
in the existence of many supreme poets than in the existence 
of one, and though style and atmosphere may suggest a separate 
authorship for the /ad and Odyssey, we shall preserve our 
belief that each of these masterpieces is one and indivisible. 
Mr. Lang has put the case for Homer with energy, humour, 
and breadth, and, though his work is not peculiarly erudite, it 
is always free of pedantry and direct in its appeal to reason. 
Also, it may be read and understood by such as have little 
Greek, and should prove a worthy companion to his own and 
Mr. Butcher’s admirable translations. 


A MODERN SAINT 


John Keble. A Biography. 


London : 


By WALTER LOCK, M.A. 
Methuen. 


This is not the lasting biography, but a stop-gap for a better 
book. It adds a good deal to our knowledge of Keble as 
controversialist, man of letters, and parish priest; but it gives 
no picture of the man. It does attempt to connect him in a 
fashion with the past; never with the future. Still there is 
enough in it to make it worthy the shelves of every person 
interested in the ecclesiastical history of our time. 

Mr. Lock shows in his first chapter how the Oxford move- 
ment took much of its character from the Cavalier and Non- 
juring traditions of Keble’s house. ‘I cannot think,’ Keble 
once said to Pusey, ‘the Nonjuror’s position was so very bad or 
useless an one. I seem to trace our present life in good 
measure to it.’ And he clung, as some verses prove, to the old 
Stuart tradition ; 

Most like a faithful dove, 
That by some ruin'd homestead builds, 
And pours to the forsaken fields 

His wonted lay of love. 


He was educated in a simple country rectory, pure of all 
taint of Hanoverian Erastianism or canting Evangelicalism, 
and he developed that great love for the Church which was the 
master passion of his life. A brilliant academic career and a 
college fellowship neither altered the shyness of his character 
nor taught him the good or evil of the world. No modern has 
more thoroughly accepted the ideal of the early Fathers than 
Keble did. To him the England of Bright and Cobden, of 
telegrams and railroads, of utilitarian philosophy and economic 
politics,was as the dying Roman Empire to Augustine—a massa 
damnata. ‘But now they feast and slumber on, And say “ why 
pine o’er evil done?” he says (p. 28); and again, (p. 34), this 
time in genuine prose, ‘True poets are almost always bound 
to oppose the popular party because of its utilitarian standard, 
which is never carried away by any lofty enthusiasm and 
because of its absence of true reverence and self restraint.’ 
To face and conquer Demos was not—at least at first—the 
ambition of this meek student whose mind was chiefly set on 
Hebrew and the Fathers. Against an Erastianism that 
neglected the feelings and an Evangelicism that neglected 
the character, he sought but to create a living creed that 
should direct the whole life of the individual: a creed en- 
shrined in a Church ‘ independent of the State’ in virtue of 
its establishment ‘by Christ Himself’ and ‘perpetuated by 
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direct succession from the Apostles, one in continuous history 
and in doctrine with the primitive Church, filled with a super- 
natural and sacramental life, and witnessing to a high moral 
standard before the world.’ Such a Church might be but a 
‘chapel in the infinite’ of corruption: but to some few pure 
souls it might afford a resting place in the deluge of anarchy and 
crime ; and confident that the ‘saving of one soul was worth 
more than the framing of the Magna Charta of a thousand 
worlds,’ Keble left Oxford for a humble curacy. His honest 
attempt to realise this simple ideal secured him a following of 
young enthusiasts destined in after days to make a religious 
revolution in the land. But the ends did not at 
once appear, and Keble had leisure to write Zhe Chris- 
tian Year and lecture as the Oxford Professor of 
Poetry before the unwelcome storms of theological contro- 
versy broke up the harmony of his pious and peaceful life. 
The lectures to which Mr. Lock devotes a chapter were delivered 
in Latin and they have never been translated. An English 
edition would certainly be welcome and would do much to 
enhance the lecturer’s reputation. True that his division of 
primary and secondary poets is of no value save as an indication 
of his own ; true that, as is apparent from Mr. Lock’s summary, 
his monastic creed made him unfair to the singer of any 
side of life save that which might seem proper to the culture of 
the Grand Chartreuse: yet his realisation of the Cassandra of 
/schylus, his undonnish appreciation of Euripides, his clever 
comparison between Sir Walter (to whom he and his friends 
owed so great a debt) and Pindar, and his sound estimate of the 
strength and weakness of Milton go far to justify Dean Church’s 
tribute to as memorable a course as ever was delivered from 
the Chair of Poetry. 

The triumph of Whiggery in ’32, and the political appear- 
ance of Pecksniff and Stiggins and their 

‘* Ruffian band, 
Come to reform where ne'er they came to pray.” 


taught Keble that ‘scoundrels must be called scoundrels,’ and 
inspired the famous Oxford Assize Sermon of ’33, the precursor 
of the more famous Tracts. Space will not permit us to follow 
Mr. Lock through the struggle nor to dwell on the characters of 
the friends who fought by Keble’s side—on Hurrel Froude, or 
Pusey, or Newman, or that strange compound of bombast and 
genius, W. G. Ward. From certain letters of Keble to Newman, 
at the crisis of the latter priest’s career, it is evident that if utter 
distrust of private judgment and absolute acceptance of 
authority are the notes of Catholicism, the man who remained 
in the Anglican fold was a better Catholic than the man who 
left it. ‘May it not,’ he writes, ‘be your duty, according to 
your own line of argument just made public, to suppress your 
misgiving—nay, what seem your intellectual convictions—as 
you would any other bad thought, making up your mind that 
the conclusion is undutiful, and, therefore, there must be some 
delusion in the premises’ (p. 120). The piety of such language 
may appeal to the religious sentiment ; addressed toa man who 
was inter alia, a hard logician, and had lost his faith in the 
writer’s position, it must have seemed an utter surrender 
Faith, experience, duty were not wrong when they bade him 
stay in the Church of his fathers and not seek the Catholicism 
of an Ecclesia Anglicana in an exotic Ultramontanism. 
For sure thy Holy Mother's shade 
Rests yet upon thine ancient home ; 
No voice from Heaven hath clearly said 
‘Let us depart’: then fear to roam, 


The Tracts cease: his public appearances are fitful, but as a 
parish priest it is the object of his life to witness a confession 
to the faith of his fathers. 

Mr. Lock’s concluding chapters show how noble the witness 
Keble bore. The charge that Ritualism is indifferent to the 
moral life, rebounds on the head of the slanderer. Never, per- 
haps, did there live a parish priest more sternly censorious of 
moral purpose. His earnest desire to revive the confessional 
and penance in the Church prove his Catholicism no mere affair 
of vestments or lights. ‘Two sermons on hell, for Dr. Pusey 
to deliver at Leeds, were so terrible in tone that his friend—no 
mealy-mouthed person as undergraduates knew to their cost— 
had to soften and change before he could preach them. And he 
in no wise sympathised with non-communicating attendance of 
the worldly and indifferent at the Church’s mest sacred rite of 
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the Church. Through his character and his writings there runs, 
in truth, a certain vein of Methodism. As the alteration of 
a famous line in his poems proves, it was long ere he ac- 
cepted the objective view of the Real Presence, though 
Cavalier tradition and Catholic ideal have purged it of its 
baser clements. Yet with loathing, stern ascetic and half 
mystic as he was, he repudiated Pharaseeism and cant. He 
told his villagers that they might play cricket on Sunday 
evening when he saw that they were convinced that it was 
indispensable, and not asin. And his interest in the children 
of his parish, whom he loved as a father, would almost suffice 
to place his name in the list of Catholic Saints. He was not, 
in the highest sense, a great man; his ideal was too much 
of a past age; his character and his verse lack force. But 
he makes the sweetest and mildest figure in a noble group ; 
and in years the most ignoble and godless he gave the example 
of a pure and saintly life. 


THE LAST OF IT 
Chambers Encylopedia, Vol. x. London : Chambers. 


This is the last of Chamders’s. In a brief prologue the 
editor, Mr. David Patrick, reviews his numbers ; pronounces 
them very good ; administers no small measure of praise to his 
men; flaps his wings, in fact, and crows: to all which the 
devil’s advocate can but encourage him to ‘roar again.’ The 
several parts have already been criticised with sufficient 
minuteness. It seems proper now to sketch the general char- 
acter of the achievement. 

And first, the number, and the /ormait of the volumes 
seem to strike a just and happy medium. You don’t want 
an overgrown dictionary, nor a_ collection of treatises: 
Blackies was too much of the one, the Lucyclopadia 
Britannica of the other; but of Chaméers’s it may, as Bacon 
says of his Essays, ‘come home to men’s bosoms,’ it should 
be familiar and counsellor alike. And the size of the articles 
in relation each to other? There is the real crwx. How to 
adjust so many adverse claims? how to excise and lop with scien- 
tific fairness and precision? To do so might seem impossible; 
but it is done, and no praise seems too extravagant for a 
feat which proves that Mr. Patrick is a very prince of editors. 
Again, the Encyclop@dia Manner should be clear, exact, con- 
cise. That ideal is attained to here, and with it is often 
a certain nice literary grace. The Burns and the Sco/t 
were as good works as Dr. Lang has ever done; the Swin- 
durne (in this last number) of Mr. Walter Whyte, animated 
yet just, strong yet subtle, is worthy to rank with them. The 
cultured Scot is not unduly patriotic ; and, albeit the bulk 
of the work has been done in Edinburgh, you might scarce 
know it—unless you were a critic aud knew everything. Sir 
William Wallace gets but a column—not a well done column 
either: that vague yet imposing shadow deserved a better 
future. (That other hero Whisky has some three pages : which 
is perhaps a compensation.) In another way the wine smacks 
of the cask; for the theological articles are laboured with 


much detail. The tone is Scots Broad Church; a school of 


faith that is negatively conditioned by the Shorter Catechism. 
The general ambition appears to be that of going one better 
in Opposition to that profession of faith than somebody else 
has gone: which makes unfavourably for scientific statement. 
Latitudinarian divines are unduly lauded, though their position 
is but of unstable equilibrium, the result of an illogical com- 
promise, a mere passing phase of thought. ‘Then here, too, are 
special articles from apostles of divers causes: As 7emperance 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart.), Zheosophy (Mrs. Annie Besant), 
Women’s Rights (Mrs. Fawcett). But it isn’t quite the same 
as Professor Legge for Zai-Pings and Emmanuel Deutsch 
for the Za/mud, for the enthusiast ‘is commonly incapable 
of science: he wants to proselytise not to instruct ; 
he forgets (or declines to know) the dark side of his subject, 
which is just what the trained compiler would have usefully 
presented. The Vegetarianism of Mr. Josiah Oldfield is a 
case in point. His vegetarianism ‘holds that nature is 
governed by universal law: that health, happiness, and life are 
normal, and disease, misery, death abnormal’ ; and so forth, 
To what end these platitudes? Let Nebuchadnezzar eat 
grass like an ox, but why encourage him to spill ink like an 
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ass? And why, not being subsidised by the Vegetarian 
Society, admit an article that is a special plea for revolution in 
food, not a balanced statement of good points and bad? The 
Folk Lore and the Mythology have been features all along ; 
but the writers in both these have shown too strong an inclina- 
tion to reduce all things to solar myth. 

Tell and his apple are summarily hustled off the historic stage. 
The article is anonymous; as is Zefnds, a quiet readable 
discussion of a tedious subject. Of the miscellanies an excellent 
instance is the W7tchcraft (Mr. Thomas Davidson), stuffed full 
of quaint and entertaining knowledge. Zhe Vampire and the 
Werewolf are plainly by the same hand : they are more horribly 
fascinating than any shilling shocker in existence. In literary 
criticism the work is often competent and sound. Mr. G. Saints- 
bury’s Zo/a is to be read with respect, though it is taxed with 
the Echt britische Beschranktheit. On the other hand, Professor 
Palgrave’s Tennyson is verbose and ineffective: it was written 
while the Laureate was alive, and ‘by the express wish of the 
author’ is left unaltered. Of course, the editor should have 
serenely disregarded such a wish. But Jove may be forgiven 
his sole nod ; especially as this is his last volume, and it cannot 
be quoted against him as a precedent. 


HASTINGS 


The Marquess of Hastings. By MAJOR Ross-0F-BLADENS- 
BURG, C.B. ‘The Rulers of India’ Series. Oxford; 
Clarendon Press. 


Major Ross’s admirable monograph serves to remind us of 
one of the most successfully wise Englishmen who ever con- 
trolled the destinies of India. 

It is quite possible that a large percentage of the reading 
and voting public has never heard of Hastings. Not that 
many people would confess to a lack of interest in Indian 
topics, but because their good and honest leaders are philan- 
thropists and net historians. It is so much more interest- 
ing for your hysterical Radical to attack the opium traffic 
with Mr. Caine than to learn something of the making of an 
Empire he is doing his best to destroy. 

Yet it were well for these folk to read this life of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings. For he, too, had ‘views’ about India at 
one period of his life, and lost no chance of airing them. 
The severest critic of Wellesley’s policy was the man who 
afterwards adopted and continued it. Wherein lies a moral. 
For in India and the East ideas are worse than useless, and 
salvation is attained only by ‘the masterful hand of the Re- 
sident.’ For your Oriental best understands and respects the 
man who isa ruler indeed. He is incapable of appreciating 
the victories of the ballot, nor does it seem to him at all 
necessary to have a voice in the government. So long as he 
is not oppressed he is contented, and is sufficiently wise to 
mistrust, and cunning enough to outwit, the men who affect 
to pity his unhappy condition. 

Hastings realised this excellent quality of obedience, a quality 
which certain busybodies are doing their best to destroy, as 
soon as he arrived m Calcutta, and immediately set about con- 
solidating British Empire in India. His early record can 
scarce have inspired much hope for the success of his rule: 
A brave soldier, an accomplished cavalier, distinguished at 
once as the ugliest and most charming man of his time, 
abounding ina certain ostentatious generosity, leaving blank 
cheques in their bedrooms when he harboured the Bourbon 
princes to save them the unpleasantness of asking for a loan, 
he could not have seemed peculiarly well fitted for his task. 
The wits of Zhe Anti-Jacodin had laughed at his Irish policy, 
but fortunately his liberalism was resented by the very per- 
sons it was meant to benefit, and with true Celtic humour 
they attacked his property first. 

Possibly this caused his conversion. For he began his career 
in India with a strong hand, and at once was signally success- 
ful. He overcame Nepaul, pacified and settled Central India, 
annihilated the Maratha combinations. He found on _ his 
arrival ‘five hostile discussions with native princes, each 
capable of resorting to arms;’ and he left Calcutta with hi 
great work of consolidation almost done and needing onl 
the finishing touches of Dalhousie. 

Nor need we be astonished at his success, for having begun 
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by saying that ‘ our rule in India was founded in injustice, and 
originally established by force, he ended by writing a minute on 
the necessity of artillery and shells. Moreover he firmly grasped 
the great truth Lord Minto uttered in 1810: ‘No extent of 
concession would have the effect of establishing any real and 
effective balance of power in or forbearance on the part of other 
States, when the means of aggrandisement was placed in their 
hands.’ A truth for the stamping of which indelibly in the 
governor-general’s mind we may thank Holkar, Bhonsla Raja, 
Sinchia and others, who endeavoured to oppose him. And it 
will be gratifying for Padgett. M.P., to learn that he may easily 
belittle his country and glorify himself, for in one of his most 
important despatches Hastings says, ‘The supposition that the 

sritish power could discard the means of strength, and yet 

enjoy the fruits of it, was one that would certainly be speedily 

dissipated : in the State of India, were we to be feeble, our rule 
would be a dream, and a very short one.’ How he sought to 
make the rule a permanent reality Major Ross’s striking narra- 
tive shows. 

That Hastings was almost ruined in purse and undermined 
in health was a natural consequence of the strain and anxiety 
of ten long years. For it is not given to the men who labour 
for the stability of the empire to grow wealthy and sleek. The 
agitator is one of the few whose salary is regularly paid and 
sufficient ; and the drawing-rooms of Clapham are a luxurious 
asylum for the philanthropist M.P., with a Nonconformist Con- 
science. Nay, even his great leader will perchance journey 
thither to see him, and may even be prevailed on to address a 
meeting if Mr. Guinness Rogers be not too modest to preside. 
But these consolations are not for the builders of the Empire : 
only for the destroyers ‘ flows the harvest ale.’ So Hastings, to 
replenish his purse honourably, applied for the more modest 
post of Commander-in-Chief at Malta. There, in spite of fail- 
ing health, he laboured cheerfully for two years, till by a fall from 
his horse he sustained fatal injuries. ‘ He died,’ a contempor- 
ary writer said, ‘with the most perfect resignations to the 
Divine will, in charity with all mankind, and in those sentiments 
of elevated piety which had been habitual to his life.’ We 
may smile at the pompous manner of his eulogist, but it is 
very pleasant to know that Hastings died as he had lived 
‘a gentleman unafraid.’ 


FICTION 


The lady who calls herself John Oliver Hobbes is more than 
ordinarily clever, and therefore perhaps it is more than ordin- 
arily the duty of a critic to point out her faults. There seems 
to be a certain anxiety to be modern, and a certain disregard 
of appropriateness in making points, which leave a sense of 
crudity in the mind. The essence of her stories and her atti- 
tude towards her puppets are not really ‘cynical,’ but she in- 
dulges too much for proportion in a surface cynicism of narra- 
tive and dialogue alike. Her last story, published in the 
Pseudonym Library and called A Study in Temptations (Unwin), 
is in some respects the best thing she has done, being rather 
fresher and more humane than the others. There are some 
delightful sketches in it, of a wholesome and bigoted farmer, 
for instance, with a true pastoral wit—‘if you give a man a 
nose who had never had one, he would be blowing it all day’ 
—of a strong-natured and feminine girl, and of an erudite and 
feminine woman. There are also some very good things, as 
‘resignation is an heroic virtue, but it best displays its spirit 
after a sharp tussle with despair.’ ‘In this instance, however, it 
seemed as though the two giants had merely yawned at each 
othe:,’ ‘ Miss Bellarmine was a lady who could put two and two 
together and make any required number,’ and a charming 
fragment of a rather priggish boy’s love-making : ‘“ a woman 
like you, so extraordinarily gifted—I speak quite impersonally 
—might do so much by refusing to accept the low standard of 
existing morality.”’ And there are flashes of very sound know- 
ledge of character. On the other hand, the tale opens with 
excessive violence of incident, part of the plot—where a 
famous actress conceals her marriage with a painter for fear 
of damaging his social position—is improbable, soine of the 
conversation is over typical, and by the way, the daughter of 
an earl’s son who died before succeeding to the title would not 
be Lady Jane unless the Queen gave her the precedence of an 
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earl’s daughter, for which there was no reason in this case. 
The Sinner’s Comedy suggested The Egoist, and this suggests 
Richard Feverel, especially in a love scene between a girl 
and boy, and in such remarks as: ‘she was still lovely—he 
could forgive her a great deal. Such is the magnanimity of 
the wise gander in his judgment of the endearing, if inconse- 
quential, goose,’ and comparison with Aichard Feverel is rather 
a stiff ordeal, which should not be courted. But on its own 
merits the book has some considerable distinction, and gives 
promise of more. 

In Zhe Hated Saxon (London: Ward and Downey) Patrick 
Murphy, Esq., M.F.H. let lodgings at Ballyknock Hall. To 
him and his three daughters, Eileen, Kathleen, and Mona (with 
‘bewitching but decided brogues, and the fact is they had xo 
manners ’) enter Captain Yelverton the hated Saxon—and the 
‘Honble’ Harry Colville, a person not blessed with any 
superlative amount of cash; and they all went hunting with 
the Mullymaree men. And Patrick Murphy, Esq., M.F.H, 
thought he had got the winner of the Liverpool, whatever 
that may be, ‘own sister to Evergreen’ (Evergreen had won 
the Liverpool, when ‘they lit bonfires on the hills, and every- 
body was drunk for a week.’) And Mona put thistles in the 
lodgers’ beds, and cut up their brushes. And in the end she 
danced fantastically and shouted war-whoops, ‘which brought 
down upon her devoted head (why head ?) well merited punish- 
ment.’ The Honble. Harry kissed Kathleen, under the plea 
that it was an English custom. And the Captain, who had 
been an ‘eminent gymnast,’ saved Mona from death by fire. 
But Eileen read aloud to the Captain, and the Captain went to 
sleep under the soothing influence of ‘liquid Tennyson.’ And, 
onthe very /as¢ morning, Harry, who had ‘stolen into the 
garden, hoping to find Kathleen busy with her calves,’ did the 
proper thing. And the Captain, albeit ‘ triumphantly conscious 
of his long experience in flirting’—he, also, was landed, so 
that ‘ Eileen’s soul was steeped in unconscionable bliss.’ Then, 
‘their lips met freely, and they kissed like people who had 
fasted long. And Murphy, Esq. (M.F.H.) patted Mona’s 
head, and ‘ would to God,’ said he, ‘we could go cub-hunting 
together again.’ All this in English as she is wrote by Lady 
Greville. The sporting passages (bar that dark allusion to the 
Liverpool) are good, the illustrations wildly beautiful. 

Miss Beatrice Harraden’s SAips that Pass in the Night 
(London: Lawrence) is a little book, and a very curious, 
quaint, good little book too. It is curious in this way : that 
Miss Harraden has something to say and comes within a hair’s- 
breadth of saying it. Itis all the difference between Browning’s 
low man, whose ‘ hundreds soon hit,’ and his ‘high man aiming 
at a million’ who ‘misses an unit.’ Bernardine Holme came 
to Petershof, one of those places in the Upper Alps falsely 
called Health Resorts, and there she met Robert Allitsen, the 
Disagreeable Man. Beautiful Mrs. Reffold, who had rather 
less heart than Colonel Enderby’s wife, said she could easily 
snub anyone if she wished ; so she tried it once, and then for 
ever held her peace. But the Disagreeable Man had fairly 
earned his title. He had never been heard to laugh all the 
seven years he had worn through at Petershof : ‘Once or twice 
he had been seen to smile on occasions when people talked 
confidently of recovering their health. It was a beautiful smile, 
worthy of a better cause’; and when he remarked to Bernardine 
‘My dear young woman, we are not living ina poetry book 
bound with gilt edges,’ but ‘in a paper-backed volume of prose,’ 
you begin to quote him for no fool. A new light breaks when 
he and Bernardine go photographing up to the Gasthaus at 
Loschwitz, where Catherina was. For Catherina’s lover had 
been lost in an avalanche the eve before their wedding morning ; 
‘that was four years ago, but Catherina was still waiting... . 
She sat in the sunshine knitting and waiting, scarcely ever 
looking up. ‘That was her life’ But Bernardine left the 
Kurhaus, and went back to her uncle Zerviah, who kept a 
second-hand bookshop in Stone Street; and the Juan wrote a 
love-letter. For those who would know how good and wise he 
was, let them read Chapter XX. to the very end ; and thereafter 
read ‘ The Dusting of the Books’ and all, on to ‘ The Building 
of the Bridge’; by which time they will know what he meant 
by the Great Sacrifice, and whether Bernardine failed or no, 
As for the subordinates of these persons—from poor Mr. 
Reffoid, who died, and in dying taught his Winifred a lesson, to 
little hunchbacked Warli, the postman, ard Marie, the maid 
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who were married—they are all good. And the folk in the 
Kurhaus, how queer they are, and how true to life! In truth, 
a very clever book! and commendable also, as the work of 
one who has so little heed of journalism that she thinks Zhe 
Daily News an evening print. 

l’rank Frankfort Moore has not been afraid of making the 
personages of J Forbid the Banns (London: Hutchinson), 
follow their theories to the logical and bitter end. The theme 
is a somewhat startling, but quite proper, variant of free love. 
The heroine, like the Gladstonians, prefers a union of hearts 
to a legal contract. She declines to go through any form of 
marriage and wends it to her lover’s home as her lover’s wife, 
though in the eyes of the county she is nothing of the sort. 
She feels her position keenly (like some prisoners in the dock), 
but she sticks to her guns. Her troubles and misadventures 
are cleverly told, and in the end she pleases Mrs. Grundy by 
requesting to be made an honest woman. Habit and repute 
marriages are not unknown to the law of Scotland, where 
the theories of Mr. Moore’s heroine are the basis of the 
law of marriage. But custom North the Tweed does not differ 
from custom South of it; and our heroine is made to feel that 
custom is stronger than romance or legal theories. In brief, 
this isa book to read : a book original in design and done with 
skill. 

Rosamund’s Story (London : Ward and Downey) is a frankly 
sensational tale ; and Ina Garvey reveals a clever touch when 
she depicts her heroine as the wife of a poor clerk in a squalid 
suburb, though she is less successful when that same heroine 
dons a coronet and dazzles society. The book has merit, and 
had the aristocratic element been excluded it would have been 
better than it is. Badette Vivian (London : Digby and Long), by 
Christel, is an immature novel, with the confusion of metaphor, 
the obtrusion of adjective, and the profusion of romantic 
incident peculiar to its kind, together with a plentiful lack of 
observation. The adventures of hero and heroine are conven- 
tional in their extravagance, and lead to the familiar happy 
ending. Nefta (same publishers), by Edwin Elliott, while it 
shows a certain originality, might with advantage have been 
depleted by one half. For instance, the dying ancient who, 
‘intoxicated with the exuberance of his own verbosity,’ unbur- 
dens himself of many thousand words might have had his 
speech condensed. The harmless and necessary wild bull, so 
useful in introducing young couples, appears in the opening 
chapter : otherwise none of the incidents, save those narrated 
in the dying speech aforesaid, is in any way exciting. 


THE STATE TRIALS 


Reports of State Trials. New Series. Vol. 1V. 1839 to 1843. 
Published under the direction of the State Trials Com- 
mittee. Edited by JOHN E. P. WALLIs, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 


The fourth volume of the new series of State Trials opens 
with the great ecclesiastical cause, ‘The Presbytery of Auchter- 
arder against the Earl of Kinnoull,’ the result of which was the 
Disruption of the Church of Scotland and the foundation 
of the great Dissenting body called the Free Church, Mr. Wallis 
sets forth a full short history of the events which led to the 
action in the Court of Session. Most Englishmen and many 
Scotsmen are so ignorant of the whole matter that it were not 
amiss to tell the story anew. 

Before the Reformation lay patronage was exercised in Scot- 
land ; after the Reformation, an Act of James VI. reserved the 
rights of lay patrons, but provided that, if the patron should 
present one qualified, and the Superintendent or Commissioner 
of the kirk refuse to receive him, ‘it shall be lesum [lawful] to 
the patron to appeale to the superintendent and ministers of 
that province quhair the benefice lyis..... and desire the 
person presented to be admitted, quhilk gif they refuse, to 
appeale to the General Assemblie of the haill realme be quhome 
the cause be and decided sall take end as they decerne and 
declare.’ In 1592, the Presbyterian Government of the Church 
of Scotland was further confirmed and established, episcopacy 
being definitely abolished ; but the same Act provided that 
Presbyteries ‘be bound and astricted to receive and admit 
quhatsumever qualified Minister presented by His Majesty or 
laick patrones. Abolished in 1649, at the Restoration lay 
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patronage was revived along with épiscopacy, and from 1662 
to 1690 the Church of Scotland was episcopal. At the 
Revolution both episcopacy and lay patronage went by 
the board, and in Scotland, from that day to this the 
Presbyterian form of Church Government has _ been 
in force. After the Union, however, the famous Act, 10 
Anne, c. 12, was passed, whereby lay patronage was 
again revived ; and thence forward, till Mr. Disraeli finally 
abolished it in 1874, it was a perennial grievance. The General 
Assembly records from 1715 to 1843 abound in protests and 
declaratory Acts. In 1834 the Assembly went a step too far 
and declared it ‘a fundamental law of the church’ that ‘no 
pastor shall be intruded on any congregation contrary to the 
will of the people,’ and made provisions for rendering this 
declaration effectual. A few months later the Earl of Kinnoull 
presented the Rev. Robert Young to the living of Auchterarder. 
Of three hundred and thirty male heads of families com- 
prising the congregation two hundred and eighty-seven 
dissented, and three, Lord Kinnoull’s factor being one of 
them, supported the ‘call.’ And then the fat was in 
the fire: for Lord Kinnoull was obstinate, and so was the 
Church, and Scotland was being governed in accordance 
with Scots ideas, and no statesman was ready or willing to 
step in and save her clerics from themselves. An action was 
raised by Lord Kinnoull in the Court of Session. Eight judges 
supported the lay patron, five (among whom were Cockburn 
and Jeffrey) the Church. It took them seven days to deliver 
their judgments. The land was in a fever. The Church ap- 
pealed to the House of Lords, and Brougham gave the leading 
opinion in support of the Court of Session majority. ‘The 
ignorance and contemptuous slightness of the judgment,’ says 
Cockburn, ‘did great mischief, inasmuch as ‘it irritated, and 
justified the people of Scotland in believing that their Church 
was sacrificed to English prejudice.’ The result was, as every- 
body knows, the foundation of the Free Church, which was 
one of the greatest misfortunes that ever came upon ‘ puir auld 
Scotland,’ 

The trial of the Earl of Cardigan will turn the historian’s 
thoughts into very different channels. His lordship was 
honourably acquitted upon a flaw in the indictment; and, 
while the record of his trial is one for laymen to wonder at, it 
is not without interest for lawyers. He commanded the Eleventh 
Hussars, and appears to have earned the dislike of all his 
brother officers. A certain Captain Tuckett, on the retired 
li-t, put an advertisement in Zhe Morning Chronicle, animad- 
verting strongly on Lord Cardigan’s conduct in calling on the 
officers of the army to aid in demanding an inquiry. Lord 
Cardigan challenged Captain Tuckett, and a duel was fought, 
in which the Captain was wounded. Lord Cardigan was duly 
tried before the House of Lords. A Lord High Steward was 
appointed ; Westminster Hall was fitted up ; the peers attended 
in force ; Attorney-General Campbell (afterwards Chancellor) 
prosecuted ; and because the indictment stated that the name 
of the wounded man was Harvey Garnett Phipps Tuckett and 
the Crown could only prove his name to have been Harvey 
Tuckett, Lord Cardigan was unanimously acquitted. The 
trials of John Frost and others for high treason, and of Feargus 
O’Connor and others for seditious conspiracy, take us back to 
the days when Gladstonism was called by its right name. 
Those points of the People’s Charter which are not also points 
of the Newcastle Programme are only absent from that state- 
ment because they have passed into law. Altogether this 
volume of the S/a¢e 7ria/s is full of reading that is useful to 
historian and journalist as well as to lawyer and politician. 


MAGAZINES 


The Nineteenth Century is an average number. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy contributes a sanguine pronouncement concerning 
Home Rule, wherein he asserts that the Bill, though not 
all his fancy painted it, will pass the House of Commons 
this session. Otherwise politics are but ill represented, 
though Baron Ferdinand Rothschild’s ‘ Financial Causes of 
the French Revolution’ falls in @ fropos of M. Taine’s 
Origines, now under discussion. Mr. T. G, Jackson returns 
to the question ‘ Architecture—a Profession or an Art?’ and 
his article is the mere thrashing of a dead horse. ‘The 
Classical Poems’ of Lord Tennyson suggest to Mr. Herbert 
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Paul a scholarly and intelligent essay, packed with luminous 
quotation and scintillant with verbal fireworks. M. Katscher’s 
‘Alfred de Musset’ is entirely out of place. We know not 
which is the more offensive, the taste or the English. The 
rest is solid and, for the most part, instructive, though the criti- 
cal might condemn at least three of the articles as the merest 
padding. 

The most important article in The Fortnightly is by Dr. 
Haffkine of the Pasteur Institute. Its title runs ‘ Vaccination 
against Asiatic Cholera.’ And though vaccination is a mis- 
leading word, men of science seem to consider it more appro- 
priate than innoculation, and laymen must e’en be content. 
From Dr. Haffkine’s statements it would appear that it is ex- 
tremely probable that persons can be granted immunity from 
Asiatic cholera. He has conducted elaborate experiments 
and is confident of the result. It is to be hoped that an oppor- 
tunity will be given him of trying the efficacy of his treatment 
in some of those districts of India whose cholera is endemic. 
There ought to be no necessity to wait till there is another out- 
break .n Europe, even though the doctors expect it this year. 
Mr. T. W. Russell, writes vigorously on ‘ American Side-lights 
on Home Rule’ and a symposium on the Depression of ‘Trade 
to which some three hundred employers of labour contribute 
opens the the number. The editor seems to conclude that bi- 
metallism is the only cure—while an import duty on foreign 
flour has its advocates. 

The Contemporary, of course, deals with Home Rule, and 
Mr. Donald Crawford has a mild and most inconclusive argu- 
ment drawn from Croatia. You are forced to conclude that Mr. 
Crawford has no enthusiasm for his leaders nostrum, and 
that his article is a pious attempt to persuade himself. But 
the example of Croatia will not appeal to the miners of Lanark- 
shire who want to know why Ireland should receive £17,0c0,000, 
and why Scotland should paya part thereof. These the blessed 
word Croatia will not appease. On the whole, the Coz/emporary 
inclines to dullness. 

The National Review contains an article on Becket, by Mr. 
H. D. Traill, who unites with most critics in praising Mr. Irving's 
performance, and in giving him credit for recovered gift of elocu- 
tion. Mr. Traill does not appreciate the drama itself very highly. 
Nor will he find much support in his extravagant contention that 
in the unfolding of the Archbishop’s character, the tragedy 
moves with the fatality of the Greek Drama. Professor Vambéry is 
interesting, as always, on ‘ Russian Propaganda.’ He advocates 
the admission of the Mohammedan subjects of the Queen toa 
greater share in the administration of the Empire. For instance, 
he suggests that some of the consulates in Persia and in Turkey 
be handed over to Indian Mussulmans educated in the univer- 
sities of India. In ways and by methods such as these ‘Great 
Britain will attain better results than her rival obtains by the 
use of underground means and through the employment of 
spies.’ 

In the New Review Professor Mahaffy writes not as a 
partisan but as a historian on the question ‘ What is a Nation ?’ 
He finds that Ireland never was a nation in the sense that 
Scotland always has been, or in fact in any sense. ‘It was a 
conglomerate of tribes and septs, always at variance, and never 
gathered in historical times, I believe not even in mythical, 
under a single head.’ The Professor concludes ‘We have 
fought our way from the wars of the clans or septs, through the 
Heptarchy, the Civil Wars and the Rebellions to something 
better than a federation ; it must surely be the earnest hope of 
any man who studies history that we may not reverse the law 
of our progress and return to a lower condition of political life.’ 

In Blackwood Sir Herbert Maxwell writes most pleasantly on 
his expedition to Thessaly. The conclusions he came to with 
regard to the voles and their cure are before the public in a 
blue-book. But the article in Blackwood is much more amusing 
reading than any blue-book, and is crammed with information. 
It seems that the Mohammedan Thessalians have a greater 
belief in the Prophet than in German scientists, and that they 
prefer a liquid from Mecca to that prepared by Professor 
Loeffler. So far neither fluid has done much good, but the 
voles will probably abate from natural causes, and Mecca will 
doubtless get the credit. 

In Macmillan Mr. Greenwood writes at length in praise of 
Mr. Pearson’s recent work ‘ National Life and Character, My. 
Henry James discourses of Flaubert, and an anonymous writer 
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of a forgotten Scots poet, William Hamilton of Bangour. 
Temple Bar is as readable as usual. ‘Rain Clouds’ is a 
humorous dialogue, while an article on Lady Morgan recalls a 
clever writer whose personality was more charming than her 
works. An article on Sutherlandshire Lochs displays the 
many mistakes which the average Englishman makes when he 
writes about Scotland. 

Mrs. Walford’s story in Longman’s, ‘A Little Disappointment,’ 
is a slender sketch but withal true to human nature. Mr. Lang 
or his printer is guilty of a curious misprint. It cannot be Mr. 
Lang, and yet ‘ Harleston of Rathillet’ should not have passed 
the eye of a Scot. A. K. H. B. gives some further reminis- 
cences, and tells one or two excellent stories. e/gravia is 
readable—more so than most that March has brought. Scr¢éner 
and Zhe Century are parochial and dull. ‘ The Jaffa and Jeru- 
salem Railway’ in the former might have recalled Zazcred, 
had it been written. But who wants to know how much was 
paid for the site of the Railway Station at Jerusalem ? 

We have also received the Cornhill, the United Service 
Magazine, London Soctety, The Monthly Packet, and the New- 
bery House Magazine. 


OLD AND NEW 


The late Mr. J. D. Sedding was an architect of some taste 
and accomplishment, but whenever he opened his lips to speak 
or took up his pen to write, he was straightway guilty of the 
most blatant sentimentalism, and his friends have done his 
memory a conspicuous disservice in publishing his Art and 
Handicraft (London: Kegan Paul). On every page Mr. 
Sedding out-Ruskinises Ruskin. He confuses art with religion, 
with economics, with sentimentality of every sort. He abounds 
in false definitions, and he has almost as many explanations on 
what he is pleased to term ‘art’ as the Prophet of Coniston 
himself. ‘There is no pietaster that he would not quote with 
admiration. Even Archdeacon Farrar is permitted to express 
his opinion upon Murillo and Velasquez! He calls upon the 
painters of the present day to return to the service of Religion, 
as though it were any more religious to paint a crucifixion than 
a ballet girl! In his estimation Holman Hunt and Madox 
Brown are ‘religious painters’, while the better equipped 
artists who neglect their Bible and select subjects from the 
world are traitors to their craft. The remedy he suggests 
is a pitiful bathos: ‘Have you no commissions,’ he asks, 
addressing the Church Congress, ‘for the vacant rood-screens 
However, thus Mr. Sedding confuses art 
with its motive, until the reader is sick and tired of his 
moralities. Of critical faculty he had nota shred. Millet is 
for him the French Blake. Could imbecility carry one any 
further? The one was a craftsman, chastened by the study of 
the Old Masters and respecting the traditions of his art. The 
other could neither paint nor draw, and blamed in others the 
competence which himself lacked. A cheap mysticism (is not 
mysticism always cheap?) did duty in his eyes for literature 
and art. Of course Mr. Sedding believed in the rehabili- 
tation of handicraft under the auspices of the ‘Arts and 
Crafts.’ His panacea for all the evils of modern times is 
briefly William Morris. Fancy what a year of grace it were 
for England if our industries were placed under the guidance 
of “one vast Morris!” Fancy a Morris installed in every 
factory--the Joseph of every grinding Pharaoh!’ But imagi- 
nation faints at the prospect, and with this extravagant ‘ fancy’ 
we take leave of a wrong-headed book, which should never have 
been printed. 

The Mission of the Church (London: Murray), four lectures, by 
Charles Gore, M.A., is a good sequel to Lux Mundi and the 
author’s Bampton Lectures, and will give the reader a clear idea 
of the character and aspirations of the new Oxford movement 
Child of Puseyism, Catholic to the core, and full of scorn for 
the unhistoric views of Archdeacon Farrar, Mr, H. P. Hughes 
et hoc genus omne: ‘for it is not possible to find in original 
Christianity a liberty of prophesying which left men indepen- 
dent of the visible Church, nor in the Apostolic days, if the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Pastoral Epistles and the Epistles 
lo the Corinthians are true witnesses.’ Mr. Farrar is well and 
duly snubbed in the preface, for that he has taken the author’s 
name in vain for the disparagement of his High Church 
brethren. But the Vatican decrees have cured the new Puseyites 
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of Roman Fever, and taught them that Rome is but a ‘ one- 
sided development of Christianity’ which does not represent 
all the spirit of the early Church. Thrown back on the Ecclesia 
Anglicana, our High Churchmen develop a more manly and 
tolerant temper than of yore. ‘The wind bloweth where it 
listeth’; and ‘it were blasphemy to deny the Spirit’s action, 
(even in the case of schismatic Protestants) ‘where we see the 
Spirit’s fruits.’ Mr. Gore’s philosophic Catholicism demands 
that the faith shall not be ‘narrowed, but developed as the 
centuries go on’; admits that ‘the great streams of Church 
revival are fusing’ ; and discerns a bulwark of the faith in his- 
toric criticism of sacced writ. But his zeal carries him too far 
when he is ready (as he admits, p. 127) to send the noble ideal 
(as he allows) of Hooker and Burke, the Christian Church in 
unison with the Christian State, the way of all failures, and to 
call on the authoritative voice of the Church (which he nowhere 
defines) to speak to its individual members on the management 
of their wealth, the conduct of their business, and kindred sub- 
jects, in opposition, if need be, to the laws of the State. In 
theory, no one disputes the Church’s right to rule her members 
in things spiritual, as herself shall please; and if Liberationists 
triumph, this new Ultramontanism will have its chance. But 
the histories alike of the Kirk of Scotland and of the Conti- 
nental Jesuits of the last century—to say nothing of Meath 
priests—prevent us from sharing our eloquent preacher’s enthu. 
siasm as to the unmixed benefits likely to flow from such a 
destruction of our Constitution. 

To translate Virgil is a thankless task, especially when verse 
is the medium, and Mr. James Rhoades in his Aenerd of Vergi/ 
London: Longmans) has not succeeded better than his 
predecessors. The translator is compelled to serve two masters : 
on the one hand, he must be loyal to his original, on the other, 
he must respect the idiom of his own tongue. Now Mr. 
Rhoades understands the text of Virgil well enough. So far as 
the mere meaning is concerned, he is not unsuccessful, but the 
rarer qualities of style and cadence have evaded his research. 
Again, though he has for the most part excluded the suggestion 
of Latin from his version, the English is undistinguished and 
the blank verse pedestrian and monotonous. Now blank verse, 
if it were handled by a poet, might present the beauty and the 
dignity of Virgil well enough, but Mr. Rhoades is not a poet, 
and his lines suggest neither Milton nor even Cowper. ‘There 
is no variety of cadence to relieve the march of the verse: there 
are no polysyllables to plump the line. Then the translator is 
too fond of compound words, such as ‘ fast-cleaving,’ ‘age- 
encumbered,’ ‘ frenzy-blinded,’ etc., the making of which is a 
clumsy trick, and not consonant with the idiom of our language. 
Indeed, the translation is even, accurate and commonplace. The 
Aeneid has been better rendered before; it will be better rendered 
again ; and Mr. Rhoades has but proved once more how futile 
is the translator’s ambition. 

The second edition of Zhe Formal Garden in England 
(London: Macmillan) is prefaced by a lucid and complete 
answer to Mr. William Robinson’s Garden Design. Mr. 
Blomfield, who signs the preface, conducts the argument with 
spirit and cogency, and if an extravagant amount of temper 
has been imported into this controversy of taste, the fault 
does not lie with the authors of Zhe Formal Garden. Mr. 
Robinson would have the garden a museum of botanical 
specimens or an artificial landscape masquerading as nature. 
His opponents, on the other hand, frankly desert nature for 
art. As Mr. Blomfield says, it is a question ‘not of fashion, 
but of principle.’ Is man Nature’s slave or her master? Her 
master most assuredly, if the right to build a wall or plant 
a tree is once conceded. A garden, indeed, may be designed 
in the same conventional spirit which suggests the shape and 
aspect of a house. Art owes a timid allegiance neither to 
nature nor to the landscape-gardener, and the reproof admin- 
istered to Mr. Robinson is salutary and well-deserved. Tor 
his cause is the cause, not of beauty, but of a profession, and 
he pleaded it without regard to courtesy or comm«¢ n-sense. 

The wide scope and dogmatic teaching of How Nature Cures 
(London: Sonnenschein) by Emmet Densmore, may be gathered 
from the following selection of headlines from the table of 
contents :— Basic Error of Physicians’; ‘ Why Water is the 
Only Wholesome Drink’; ‘Doctors generally Powerless’ ; 
‘Tobacco Called Poison’; ‘Tobacco a Dangerous Poison’ ; 

Dr. Jaeger’s Woollen Clothing’; ‘The Salisbury Method of 
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Cure’; ‘ Medical Tyranny in England’ ; ‘Why Common Salt 
is Hurtful’; ‘ Bread the Staff of Death’ ; ‘ Why the Irish Excel 
the English’; ‘ The Immorality of Flesh Eating.’ The author, 
who signs himself M.D. and dates from a London suburb, does 
not appear in the Medical Register of 1889, nor in the Medical 
Directory of 1892; so that his doctorate is presumably, like his 
spelling, of transatlantic origin. By a chain of powerful rea- 
soning he beggars the race of all its little luxuries (as tobacco 
and alcohol), its fireside comforts (as tea and coffee), its bread, 
its flesh, its fowl; and condemns it te a course of fruit and 
nuts, with sips of water, not less than twice, not more than 
thrice a day. This done, we shall all be healthy, happy and 
long-lived ; we shall go to the couch of virtue, clad in robes 
and caps and stockings o’ the woollen, in rooms with open 
windows and Venetian shutters ; and in sleep, inside the lips 
and outside the teeth, we shall wear thin sheets of celluloid, 
which will prevent us from breathing by the mouth, and in this 
way cure the snoring which a diet of nuts would certainly 
induce. It isa gaudy prospect ; but the book seems written 
in all good faith, and doubtless will find readers. At all events 
among the miserables that love to coddle a useless carcass, and 
that pipand whimper at the hardy carles who contrive to do the 
world’s work without catechising their viscera. 

Those who would keep themselves abreast of the ‘move- 
ments’ of modern France could scarce do better than sub- 
scribe to the Eaitretiens Politiques et Littéraires (Paris: 
E. Kolb), which is edited by M. Vielé-Griffin, and published 
twice a month. ‘This periodical is alert, informed, unpre- 
judiced, and, while its sympathies are with the advanced 
school, it is free from acrimony and childish reprisal. The 
social and political commentary is exceedingly sensible and 
moderate, and it will give the English reader a clearer point 
of view than an endless study of the daily papers. We have 
also received the third volume of Aminent Persons (London : 
Macmillan), being a series of biographies reprinted from Zhe 
Times ; anew edition of Zhe Black Dwarfand A Legend of 
Montrose (London: Black), being the new volume of the 
excellent ‘Dryburgh Waverley’; a new edition of Barry 
Lyndon (London : Scott), being the latest instalment of ‘ The 
Scott Library,’ and new editions of /x a Garden of Dreams and 
Swallow Flights (London: Macmillan) by Louise Chandler 
Moulton. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FIcTION 


An Heir to Millions. ¥E. Fawcett. Sampson Low, 

A Tale that is Told. Edith Escombe. Eden. 

Children of Chance. H. Lloyd. Hull: Andrews. 

Dr. Paull’s Theory. A.M. Diehl. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 

Master Don Gesualda, G. Verga. Osgood. 2 vols. 

My Sister's Downgrade Diary. Howe. 

The Dance of the Hours. By the author of Vera. Methuen. 

The Laird’s Deed of Settlement. J. M. Kippen. Digby. 

The Four Brothers. Simpkin. 

The Marplot. S. R. Lysaght. Macmillan. 3 vols. 

The Private Life of an Eminent Politician. Edouard Rod. 
W.H. Allen. 2 vols. 

The Story of a Dacoity. G. K. Betham. W. H. Allen. 

Warped. John Garth, Digby. 

Wreckage. HH. Crackenthorpe. Heinemann, 


VERSE 


Ballads of the Tower. A. Gowing. Griffith. Is. 6d. 
Poems of Nature. H. Hailstone. Manchester: Heywood. 


4s. 6d. 
Prickly Pear Blossom. W.H.C. Nation. Eden. 


Winter Hour. B®. W. Johnson. Unwin. 5s. 


BroGRAPHY 


The Princely Chandos, J. R. Robinson. Sampson Low. 


12s. 6d. 





UPTURE CURED.—J. A. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 64 
Chancery Lane, London, sends his Book of Information and 
English Endorsements .post free 7d. 
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History 


Historical Sketch of Venice. WH. ¥. Brown. Percival. 16s. 

History of the 42nd Highlanders. YP. Groves, Edinburgh: 
Johnston. 3s. 

Poland. W.R. Morfil. Unwin. §s. 

The Church in the Roman Empire. W.™M. Ramsay. 


THEOLOGY 


Christ in Modern Theology. A. M. Fairbairn. Hodder. 

Some Lights of Science on the Faith. Alfred Barry. Long- 
mans. 12s. 6d. 

The Fall of Adam. S.S. Maguth. Digby. 32s. 

The Mystery of Grace. Hugh Macmillan. Hodder. 6s. 

The Transfigured Sackcloth. W. L. Watkinson. Sampson 
Low. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEA 


A Guide Book to the Board of Trade. UL. Allen. Simpkin. 
10S. 

Domestic or Fancy Cats. J. Jennings. Gill. 2s. 6d. 

Information for Pilgrims unto the Holy Land. Edited by 
E. Gordon Duff. Lawrence. tos. 6d. 

‘alender of Shepherdes. Edited by H. O. Sommer, Kegan 

Paul. 42s. 

Kypros, the Bible and Homer. M. Ohnefalsch-Richter. Asher. 
£9. 

Literary Blunders. H.B. Wheatley. Stock. 

Our Viands. A.W. Buckland. Ward and Downey. 6s. 

People’s Banks. H.W. Wolff. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

The Evolution of Decorative Art. HH. Balfour. Percival. 
4s. 6d. 

The Glacial Nightmare and the Flood. Sir H. H. Howorth, 
Sampson Low. 3os. 

The Great Characters of Fiction. M.¥. Townsend. Gardner, 
3s. 6d. 

The Sonnet in England. J. A. Noble. Mathews. 5s. 

The Wild Rabbitin a New Aspect. }.Simpson. Blackwood. $s. 

Types of Animal Life. St. J. Mivart. Osgood. 6s, 


ForEIGNn 


Asien und Europa nach allegyptischen Denkmaelern. W. M. 
Mueller. Leipzig: Engelmann. 24m. 

Clairine. Noél Blanche. Paris: Ollendorff. 3fr.5o0. 

Etfernde Liebe. E. V.Wildenbruch. Berlin: Freund. 4m. 

Erinnerungen aus 50 Jahren. Anton Rubinstein. Leipzig : 
Senff. 3m. 

Formenlehre der franzoesisyhen Sprache. G. Keerting. 1. 
Band. Paderborn: Schceningh. 8m. 

Geschichte der medizinischen Wissenschaften in Deutschland. 
A. Hirsch. Muenchen: Oldenbourg. 7m. 

Geschichte der englischen Literatur. B.ten Bréink. 2. Band. 
2. Hielfte. Strassburg: Truebner, 6m.5o. 

Im alten Schloss unde andere Erzaehlungen. C. Hecker. 
Stuttgart: Krabbe. 2m. 

La Morale de Confucius. Le Livre sacré da la piété filiale. 
Traduit par Leon de Rosny. Paris: Maisonneuve. 3fr.50. 

Les rois. Jules Lemaitre. Paris: Lévy. 3fr.50. 

Le Mari @ Helene. Xavier de Montépin. Paris: Dentu. 6fr. 

Misére royale. R. Scheffer. Paris: Lemerre. 3fr.50. 

Roman Kalbris. Hector Malot. Paris: Flammarion. 1fr.25. 

The Negro Problem in the U.S.A., its rise, development, and 
solution. F.W. Gage. Leipzig: Stauffer. 2m. 
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Notes. The Member's Wife. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
For the Better Promotion of—What ? A Cry Without the Gates. By Paul 
Virtue by Act of Parliament, Cushing. 

The Songs of London. Correspondence : 

Irresponsible Stupidity. * Madman or Symbolist.’ 

Lascars and Others. * Four Three-Quarters,’ 

The Inevitable. A Plato of Romance. 

A Vanished Hand. Lord Aberdeen. 

In Office and out of it. English Prose. 

Sentimentality Rampant. Chiefly Etcetera. 

Modern Men: TheBishop of St. Asaph. | The Chinese Novel. 

The Folly of Eclecticism, Hospitals. 
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SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 
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BY 
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A GOOD CONSERVATIVE WANTED, to go 


Shares with another good Conservative in a Year's Subscription to the 
National Observer. Address—H. CUMMING BuTLer, Brookleigh, 
Edgbas:on, Birmingham, 





we Foreign Books at Foreign Prices. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 
14 HENRIETIA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS: 


and other Verses. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
The large Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Fourth Edition is now ready. 


‘ These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic force. ‘lhere are few ballads in the English language more stirring 
than ‘‘ The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads of 
Scott.’— Spectator. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE 
By GILBERT PARKER. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


‘Mr. Parker is one of the most distinctive writers of short stories.’ 
St. James's Gazette 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 


DANIELS’ GHOIGE FLOWER SEEDS, 


EIGHTEEN BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES OF EASY CULTURE. 
Specially selected for a long succession of bloom in the open garden, including :— 
Aster, finest double, Poppy, New Shirley. 
Stock, 10-week, finest double. Godetia, large flowered. 
Mignonette, sweet-scented, Pansy, choice mixed. 
Sweet Peas, choice mixed. Scarlet Linum, 
Nasturtium, Tom Thumb. | Clarkia integripetala, etc. 
With full cultural directions. Post free 1s. 6d.; Two Packets, as. god. 
Sown now will produce a brilliant display throughout the summer and antumn, 











OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 
2s. 6d., 5s., 78. 6d., ros. 6d., r5s., and 21s. each. 
Illustrated Catalogue free to customers, 


LILIUM AURATUM 
(THE BEAUTIFUL GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OF JAPAN. 


Magnificent for pots, in the greenhouse, or the open garden. Quite hardy, and 
deliciously scented. Planted now will bloom splendidly dnriug the Summer and 
Autumn, 


Fine Selected Roots. Per doz. ss. 6d. ; six for 3s., or twenty-five for 10s. 

Extra Fine Roots. Per doz. 8s.; six for 4s. 6d, or twenty-five for 15s. 

Very Large Roots. Splendid. Per doz. 1g. ; six for 8s., or three for 4s. 6d 
Carefully packed and sent Carriage Free for cash with order. 


DANIELS BROS., Seed Growers & Nurserymen, Norwich 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
{1000 POLICY INCREASED TO £1100 IN FIVE YEARS. 

At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 1890— 
after a stringent Z’ree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies mow Opened will rank for 
FOUR YEARS’ BONUS. INVESTED FUNDS—£1,752,500. 

120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. Manager—W. Smitu, LL.D. 





44, 42, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited 


Carirat SuBSCRIBED. «6 «+» + e« + $2,000,000 0 0 
Pain Ur. ° e ° ° 1 . . 251,093 15 0 
RESERVE Funp , ‘i ° ° ° ° . ° 223,000 0 O 
UNCALLED CAPITAL , » oe « 1,748,906 § © 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.), 
ADOoLF von ANDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CamppBEii, Secretary. 
Head Office—Princes STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows = 


4¢ per cent. for One and Two Years. 
-_ “ for Three and Four Years, 
5 i: for Five Years. 

Interest paid half-yearly, 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpINBURGH. 


SLOAN & SON, 


REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTER Roap, 


EDINBURGH. 








hotel Announcements, 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


ouNT EpruRalM, 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 


the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 


tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 
For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom, 








LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLanpD P ace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric hight throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30, Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON, 





Sbipping Announcements, 





P.«O. Mai STEAMERS FROM 
LoNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and Every Week. 
MADRASvia BOMBAY . . . 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, | 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, | __ Every 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, | Fortnight. 
and ALEXANDRIA . . . .!) 


Cheap Return Tickets. 





For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 








BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim7TpD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 





MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. | ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, Hankey, Szwatt & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 





Head Offices— 
F. GREEN & CO., and — 
Managers | \NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, se 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


a 








IRISH SOCIETY. 


(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 
‘ The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 
Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls‘ 
Parties, At Homes, etc. etc. 

Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny. 
N.B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 
Year, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3d. 

London Office for English and Scotch Advertisers—66 Lupcatse Hitt, E.C. 








RARE OLD WHISKY. 


*THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 anD 11 FREDERICK STREET, 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, | EDINBURGH. 








Antique and Decorative F urniture, 
R. COWIE, 


89 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old a French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commodes, 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 
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Reg 
" Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen rae 
generally. Retail everywhere. 
tos. Packets, « ind 2, in and 1 lb. Tins, 
U h aces the Tobacco in fine smi sree condition. 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc., “AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 
The Genuine bears the Trade Mark * Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 
PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 
In Packets reyes 12, and Boxes of 24, 50,"and 100. 
The following extract from the w Of Reviews, Nov. 1890, 1s of in t to every smoker :— 
THE PIPE IN THI WORKHOUSE, —The picture drawn by our He poate f the poor Id man in the workhouse 
ufh : tanempty pipe, Seong pheetang f our . Onew dates fromthe High 
1s himself ‘Old Screw.” sav rt ave been struck ia ieee ugge n in the =; tens napa of the — 
’ ] } in r} tol . TI am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I t most of mortals, as I never g a cent away for purposes of so-called chazit y; but 
this scheme f yours appeals at o1 to tl vmpathie fa rdened and inveterate smoker. Wer Ti in London, I 
W nuld at once start a « ecting box for t f aud levy contributions for it on my anere : but, 
unfor ly, my | ness compel t wandere ind e Continent for the xt ne m } py We 
ever, do a litt ild like to tr te a pound of wl 4 nsider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz, 
“PLAYERS NAVY CU ’ (this is1 an advertis ement). nclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 
LIEBIG “COMPANY'S* 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 
' 
’ 
- 
F é = 
. Cookery Books Free on Application to 
i LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
| 9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 
FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 
REPRINTED FROM 
: Tk > Ps 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 
u FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. 
Tt A. J. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. — — CECIL RHODES. 
rs C. S. PARNELL. Hrd a HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
i LEWIS MORRIS. LonD SALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
Ei A. c SWINBURNE. ORD WOLSELEY, MR. SCHNADHORST. GEORGE LEWIS. 
+ C. SPURGEON. W. G. GRACE. beg! WHITMAN. HANS RICHTER. 
: SiR’ AUGUSTUS HARRIS. MR. justice HAWKINS. | C. pyre CHARLES GOUNOD. 
JAMES M‘NEILL WHISTLER SIR G. TREVELYAN. } CARAND CHE LEO XIII. 
SIR F. LEIGHTON. SIR W. %. HARCOURT GEORGE DU MAURIER. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
we SC BISMARCK. ZOLA SALVINI. M. DE BLOWITZ., 
W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. HENRY IRVING. MARK TWAIN. 
LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. » 
Printed tor the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE, HANSON & CO., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. Freb, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street London, ard 68 Princes Street Edinburgh, 





